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THE last days of the Federalists were not their best days. 
The vigor with which they carried through the adoption of 
the Constitution, and the dignity with which they at first 
administered the government, seemed to desert them, as they 
approached what Jefferson and his friends used to call the 
“Revolution of 1800.” Personal rivalries and misunderstand- 
ings among their leaders; unworthy intrigues, if not to make 
Pinckney President instead of Adams, yet certainly to make 
Burr President instead of Jefferson ; bitterness in opposition, 
which almost overcame love of country ;—these make up the 
miserable chapter, which closes the history of a great party. 
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It is now nearly seventy years since John Quincy Adams 
brought forward the charge that some of the leading Federalists 
of Massachusetts were and had long been plotting the secession 
from the Union, of the Northern, or at least the New England, 
States. The many additions, of late, to American political 
biography, and the growing frankness and unreserve with 
which the private letters of a public man are now published, 
almost before the grave has closed over him, have placed the 
present generation in a position to judge intelligently of the 
truth of this accusation. That it was not without some founda- 
tion is now plain; but that it was pressed too far seems hardly 
less so. 

The person most active in pushing the scheme for a separa- 
tion seems to have been Timothy Pickering. Soured by 
political disappointments, and pecuniary embarrassments, when 
he found himself, in 1803, returned by Massachusetts to the 
Senate of the United States, he could not bear the sight of 
Jefferson in power. 

“ Apostasy and original depravity,” he writes to George 
Cabot, in January, 1804,* “are the qualifications for official 
honors and emoluments, while men of sterling worth are dis- 
placed, and held up to popular contempt and scorn. And shall 
we sit still, until this system shall universally triumph? until 
even in the Eastern States the principles of genuine Federalism 
shall be overwhelmed? . . . This is a delicate subject. 
The principles of our Revolution point to the remedy—a 
separation. That this can be accomplished, and without spill- 
ing one drop of blood, I have little doubt. One thing I know, 
that the rapid progress of innovation, of corruption, of oppres- 
sion, forces the idea upon many a reflecting mind. ‘ 
The people of the East cannot reconcile their habits, views, and 
interests with those of the South and West. The latter are 
beginning to rule with a rod of iron. . . . Some Connecti- 
cut gentlemen (and they are all well informed and discreet) 
assure me that, if the leading Democrats in that State were to 
get the upper hand (which would be followed by a radical 
change in their unwritten constitution), they should not think 
themselves safe, either in person or property, and would there- 


* Lodge’s Life of George Cabot, p. 337. 
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fore immediately quit the State. Ido not believe in the practi- 


cability of a long continued union. A Northern confederacy 


would unite congenial characters, and present a fairer prospect 
of public happiness; while the Southern States, having a simi- 
larity of habits, might be left ‘to manage their own affairs in 
their own way.’ If a separation were to take place, our mutual 
wants would render a friendly and commercial intercourse 
inevitable. . . . I believe, indeed, that if a Northern 
confederacy -were forming, our Southern brethren would be 
seriously alarmed, and probably abandon their virulent meas- 
ures. But I greatly doubt whether prudence should suffer the 
connection to continue much longer. ... . The proposition 
would be welcomed in Connecticut; and could we doubt of 
New Hampshire? But New York must be associated: and 
how is her concurrence to be obtained? She must be made the 
centre of the confederacy. Vermont and New Jersey would 
follow of course, and Rhode Island of necessity. Who can be 
consulted, and who will take the lead ?” 

Many were consulted, but no one was found ready to lead, 
who was able to lead. Mr. Cabot sent this letter of Pickering 
to Fisher Ames, and talked it over with Chief Justice Parsons 
and Stephen Higginson ; but it met with sympathy, rather than 
approval.* In Connecticut, apparently, the project was received 
with greater favor than in Massachusetts. Judge Reeve, the 
founder of the Litchfield Law School, and a brother-in-law of 
Aaron Burr, committed himself to it, unreservedly. 

“T have seen many of our friends,” he writes to Senator 
Tracy, in February, 1804,¢ “and all that I have seen, and most 
that I have heard from, believe that we must separate, and that 
this is the most favorable moment. The difficulty is, how is 
this to be accomplished? I have heard of only three gentlemen, 
as yet, who appear undecided upon this subject.” 

Burr was understood to entertain similar sentiments, as also 
did Governor Griswold of Connecticut, and Senator Plumer of 
New Hampshire. Griswold writes at length to Oliver Wolcott, 
in March, 1804,¢ on the subject of Burr’s views: looking to him 
as probably the best man around whom to rally the “ Northern 


* Adams’ New England Federalism, p. 353. + Life of Cabot, p. 442. 
¢ Adams’ New England Federalism, pp. 354, 356, 357. 
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interest,” but complaining that he found his expression of his 
purposes rather Delphic. ‘I have no hesitation myself,” he adds, 
“in saying that there can be no safety to the Northern States, 
without a separation from the confederacy. The balance of power 
under the present government is decidedly in favor of the 
Southern States ; nor can that balance be changed or destroyed. 
. .. + The question, then, is, Can it be safe to remain under a 
government, in whose measures we can have no effective 
agency? ... With these views, I should certainly deem it 
unfortunate to be compelled to place any man at the head of 
the Northern interest, who would stop short of the object, or 
would only use his influence and power, for the purpose of 
placing himself at the head of the whole Confederacy, as it 


now stands. If gentlemen in New York © ~'* entertain sim- 
ilar opinions, it must be very important *» what the 
ultimate objects of Colonel Burr are. . ‘e remain 
inactive, our ruin is certain. Our friends ® no at- 
tempts alone. By supporting Mr. Burr, we g port, 
although it is of a doubtful nature and of wi. "8, 
we have cause enough to be jealous. In she z 
else left for us. The project which we had formea ty 


if possible, the legislatures of the three New E 
who remain Federal, to commence measures, wh 
for a re-union of the Northern States. The e: t 
measures, and the rapidity with which they shal 
up, must be governed by circumstances.” 
But the great men of the party looked coldly on th 
of breaking up the Union, which they had done so ix. 1. 
form. The Adamses were scarcely approached, and Hamil- 
ton, when consulted, gave it no encouragement, although he 
probably agreed to attend a private meeting of the leaders at 
Boston, which, but for his own death, would have been held 
in the winter of L804. Not a few regarded an ultimate separa- 
tion as probable, and perhaps as not very distant; but believed 
that it would come only after great suffering had been found to 
result from the measures inspired by Southern influences. 
“Tf,” wrote Cabot to Pickering, in reply to the letter of Jan- 
uary, 1804, from which we have quoted,* “we should be made 


* Life of Cabot, p. 344. 
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to feel a very great calamity from the abuse of power by the 
national administration, we might do almost anything; but it 
would be idle to talk to the deaf, to warn the people of distant 
evils. By this time, you will suppose I am willing to do nothing, 
but submit to fate. I would not be so understood. I am con- 
vinced we cannot do what is wished; but we can do much, if 
we work with nature (or the course of things), and not against 
her. A separation is now impracticable, because we do not feel 
the necessity or utility of it. The same separation then will be 
unavoidable, when our loyalty to the Union is generally per- 
ceived to be the instrument of debasement and impoverishment. 
If it is prematurely attempted, those few only will promote it, 
who discern what is hidden from the multitude; and to those 
may be addressed :— 

‘Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land, 

All fear, none aid you, and few understand.’” 

Fisher Ames writes to him, a few weeks later, in the same 
vein :* “Nothing is to be done rashly ; but mature counsels 
and united efforts are necessary in the most forlorn case... . . 
The fact is, our people know little of the political dangers ; the 
best men, at least, ought to be made to know them, and to 
digest, at least, the general outlines of a system.” Referring, 
playfully, and possibly with an allusion to the personal bazards 
which might attend the prosecution of Pickering’s plans, to his 
failing health, he says that it is “ not wholly to be despaired of. 
If Jacobinism makes haste, I may yet live to be hanged.” 

Similar letters came back to Plumer from New Hampshire ; 
and Hillhouse, at least, seems not to have pushed the 
movement further in Connecticut. The plan of a Northern 
confederacy, when deliberately examined, could have looked 
feasible only to the knot of politicians in the excitement of 
Washington life, with whom it originated. The sober thought 
of men at home condemned it as impracticable, if not undesir- 
able. Such a venture might seem attractive to the audacity of 
Burr, or the heated partisanship of some better men, who were 
fighting a hopeless battle in opposition; but there were few to 
support it, who had much to lose, if it were tried, and failed. 
The following of Col. Pickering must have been mainly of the 


* Adams’ New England Federalism, p. 365. 
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kind, which went down after David to the cave of Adullam; 
and the whole movement was over and forgotten within a 
twelvemonth. 

The proposition does not seem to have been communicated 
even to a majority of the Federalists in Congress.) Among the 
Connecticut delegation of that day, Baldwin, Davenport, God- 
dard, Smith, and Tallmadge, afterwards publicly denied any 
knowledge of it whatever; and Senator Hillhouse made a 
guarded statement, to the effect that he never knew of any 
combination or plot among Federal members of Congress to dis- 
solve the Union, or to form a Northern or Eastern confederacy. 
Senator Plumer, however, on learning of this statement (in 
1829), wrote that he was much surprised at it, for, says he, “I 
recollect, and am certain that, on returning early one evening 
from dining with Aaron Burr, this same Mr. Hillhouse, after 
saying to me that New England had no influence in the gov- 
ernment, added, in an animated tone, ‘The Eastern States must 
and will dissolve the Union, and form a separate government 
of their own; and the sooner they do this, the better.’”* As 
this story is corroborated by an entry in Mr. Plumer’s diary, 
made twenty years earlier, it is probably correct, but the re- 
mark reported may well be imputed to the warmth of an after- 
dinner conversation among old friends, and has not at all the 
sound of a conspirator’s declarations, or even of an allusion to 
any formed and definite plan. 

From Washington down, indeed, all the founders of the repub- 
lic had looked for its permanency more with hope, than with 
assurance. We should do injustice to the tone of the political 
correspondenve and conversation of the time, if we applied to it 
the standard of loyalty of the present generation. Both parties 
regarded the Constitution of 1787, like that of 1781, or those 
which France was still forming and rejecting, with such 
rapidity, a3 an experiment in government-making. The right 
of a State to repudiate a law of the Union, which it deemed 
unconstitutional, whether the courts of the Union upheld it or 
not, had been emphatically asserted by Virginia and Kentucky, 
under the lead of Madison and Jefferson ; and, this granted, the 
right of secession seems necessarily to follow. In writing to 


* Life of William Plumer, p. 298. 
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Dr. Priestly in 1804, Mr. Jefferson alludes to the questions aris- 
ing from the purchase of Louisiana, and then says: “Whether 
we remain in one confederacy, or form into Atlantic and Missis- 
sippi confederacies, [ believe not very important to the happi- 
ness of either part. Those of the Western confederacy will be 
as much our children and descendants as those of the Eastern, 
and I feel myself as much identified with that country in future 
time, as with this.”* 

It was not strange that some of the Federalists should learn 
a lesson from their opponents, Col. Pickering thought that the 
embargo of 1807 presented a proper occasion for the application 
of the principles of the Virginia resolutions at the North. 
A letter sent from his seat in the Senate to the Governor of 
Massachusetts, for communication to the legislature, looked so 
plainly to concerted resistance in New England to laws deemed 
unconstitutional, which were ruining its commerce, that the 
Governor declined to give it the publicity desired. 

Mr. Adams was at this time Mr. Pickering’s colleague in the 
Senate, and was no stranger to his views on the question of 
separation. After resigning his seat, Mr. Adams, in Novem- 
ber, 1808, writes thus from Boston to Ezekiel Bacon, one of 
the Massachusetts Representatives in Congress:+ “ A war with 
England would probably soon, if not immediately, be compli- 
cated with a civil war, and with a desperate effort to break up 
the Union; the project for which has been several years pre- 
paring in this quarter, and which waits only for a possible 
chance of popular support to explode... . . That this project 
has been in serious contemplation of those whom you describe 
as being called in England ‘Colonel Pickering’s party,’ for 
several years, I know by the most unequivocal evidence, 
though it be not evidence provable in a court of law. To this 
project, as matured, a very small part of the Federal party is 
privy ; the great proportion of them do not even believe its 
existence.” 

A few years later, in 1811, Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts, 
declared upon the floor of the House of Representatives, that 
should Louisiana be admitted as u State, it would be so flagrant 


* Tucker's Life of Jefferson, vol. ii. p. 171. 
+ Adams’ New England Federalism, pp. 127, 129. 
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a disregard of the Constitution as virtually to dissolve the Union, 
“ freeing the States composing it from their moral obligation of 
adhesion to each other, and making it the right of all, as it would 
become the duty of some, to prepare definitely for separation ; 
amicably if they might, violently if they must.” The Speaker 
ruled the concluding portion of the remarks out of order, but 
the House reversed his decision by a close vote, in which the 
majority was chiefly made up of Federalists. Many of Quincy’s 
political friends, and among them John Adams and Harrison 
Gray Otis, wrote to him in general commendation of the senti- 
ments of this speech, though without alluding particularly to the 
threat of secession. It was probably little more than a rhetorical 
flourish, intended to impress upon the administration party the 
idea that the North was in earnest, when it demanded that the 
balance of power be left unchanged. In a familiar letter to his 
wife, a few days afterwards, Mr. Quincy writes: “ You have no 
idea how these Southern demagogues tremble at the word ‘sep- 
aration’ from a Northern man; and yet they are riding the 
Atlantic States like a nightmare. I shall not fail to make their 
ears tingle with it, whenever they attempt, as in this instance, 
grossiy to violate the Constitution of my country.”* 

The Washington government was ‘egarded at this time by a 
large part of New England much as a foreign conqueror is 
looked upon by the vanquished community. Its policy was 
unfavorable, almost destructive, to New England interests ; and 
the leaders on both sides bad nothing but distrust and dislike 
for each other. New England, said a Baltimore newspaper,t 
is “the La Vendée of the United States.” 

We shall look in vain, however, for any direct menace of 
secession, in the action of any of her Legislatures. “The 
people of New England,” said the Senate of Massachusetts, in 
1809, in their answer to the inaugural speech of Governor 
Lincoln, in which he had intimated that rumors of an intended 
separation were afloat, “ perfectly understand the distinction 
between the Constitution and the administration. They are as 
sincerely attached to the Constitution as any portion of the 

* Life of Quincy, by Edmund Quincy, p. 212. 

+ Theodore Dwight’s oration before the Conn. Society of the Cincinnati, in 1801, 
p. 32. 
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United States. They may be put under the ban of the empire, 
but they have no intention of abandoning the Union.” 

The war of 1812 increased the general sense of injustice and 
wrong, but legislative protests were still kept within bounds. 
In the address of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts 
to the people of that State, adopted immediately after the 
declaration of war, and under the pressure of strong feeling, 
they explicitly denounce as unworthy of notice “the insinua- 
tions and assertions, so lavishly made, of a plot to dismember 
the Union ;” and, while declaring that “the national govern- 
ment has been induced to believe that your fears and dissen- 
sions, combined with your sober habits, and natural aversion 
from the appearance of opposition to the laws, are sufficient 
pledges for your tame acquiescence in the abandonment of your 
local interests, and for your supporting at the expense of your 
blood and treasure,'a war, unnecessary, unjustifiable, and 
impolitic, which, under the pretence of vindicating the inde- 
pendence of our country against a nation, which does not 
threaten it, must too probably consign your liberties to the 
care of a tyrant, who has blotted every vestige of independence 
from the continent of Europe,” and that “when a great people 
find themselves oppressed by the measures of their government, 
when their just rights are neglected, their interests overlooked, 
their opinions disregarded, and their respectful petitions received 
with supercilious contempt, it is impossible for them to submit 
in silence,” they propose, and indeed admit of, no other remedy, 
than a general resolution to let all party distinctions vanish, 
and unite as a “ peace party,” in order by constitutional methods 
“to displace those who have abused their power, and betrayed 
their trust.” 

The General Assembly of Connecticut, at the same time, 
adopted a declaration even more unequivocal. After stating 
their belief that the Constitution will be “ found competent to 
the objects of its institution, in all the various vicissitudes of 
our affairs,” they add: “These sentiments of attachment to the 
Union and to the Constitution, are believed to be common to 
the American people, and those who express and disseminate 
distrust of their fidelity to both or either, we cannot regard as 
the most discreet of their friends.”* 

* Hollister’s Hist. of Conn., ii. 479. 
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The charge, however, that secession was really meditated by 
the Federalist leaders in Massachusetts, and particularly in 
Boston, which had received a colorable support from the 
“ Henry letters,” which President Madison thought worth pay- 
ing $50,000 for, from the secret service fund, and making the 
subject of a special message to Congress, in March, 1812, was 
too valuable as a party cry, to be readily abandoned ; and it 
found new credit, when the Hartford Convention was called 
together. 

Dr. Webster has shown clearly that the plan of such a Con- 
vention originated not in Boston, but in Northampton,* and 
we have his testimony, as one of its original promoters, that 
“the thought of dissolving the Union never entered into the 
head of any of the projectors, or of the members of the Con- 
vention.”+ But although the resolutions finally adopted by 
that body speak only of a temporary alliance for defence, on 
the part of the Northern States, and that, by the consent of 
Congress, the declaration by which they are prefaced, makes no 
scruple of discussing the possibility of disunion. 

“Finally,” is its language, “if the Union be destined to 
dissolution, by reason of the multiplied abuses of bad adminis- 
tration, it should, if possible, be the work of peaceable times, 
and deliberate consent. Some new form of confederacy should 
be substituted among those States, which shall intend to main- 
tain a federal relation to each other. . . . But a severance 
from the Union by one or more States, against the will of the 
rest, and especially in a time of war, can be justified only by 
absolute necessity. These are among the principal objections 
against precipitate measures tending to dissolve the States, and, 
when examined in connection with the farewell address of the 
father of his country, they must, it is believed, be deemed con- 
clusive.” 

The not unnatural implication from such expressions was that 
absolute necessity (elsewhere described as likely to proceed 
from “implacable combinations of individuals, or of States, 
to monopolize power and office, and to trample without reserve, 
upon the rights and interests of commercial sections of the 

* Collection of Papers on Political, Literary, and Moral Subjects, p. 311. 

+ Ibid., p. 315. 
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Union”) might justify secession, even during the pending war; 
and the provision for holding another convention at Boston 
within five months, in case the recommendations of the present 
one should fail of effect upon Congress, “with such powers and 
instructions as the exigency of a crisis so momentous may 
require,” was quite an intelligible menace of future possi- 
bilities. The deferential allusion to Washington’s farewell 
address is in striking contrast to its treatment by Col. Picker- 
ing, when it was quoted against him, a few years before, by 
Senator Plumer, after the latter has drifted away from the sup- 
port of the scheme for separation. 

“One day,” Plumer writes, in 1829, “in the session of 1804-5, 
I distinctly recollect walking about two hours with Timothy 
Pickering, round the northerly and easterly lines of the city of 
Washington, and on that walk no other person accompanied 
us. I perfectly recollect his conversing with me at that time, 
as if he were desirous of saying something to me, which he 
hesitated to communicate. His manner made such a strong 
and deep impression on my mind, that I shall never forget it. 
At length, he said that he thought the United States were too 
large, and their interests too variant, for the Union to continue 
long, and that New England, New York, and perhaps Pennsyl- 
vania, might and ought to form a separate government. He 
then paused, and looking me fully in the face, awaited my 
reply. I simply asked him if the division of the States was not 
the object which General Washington most pathetically warned 
the people te oppose. He said, ‘ Yes, the fear of it was a ghost, 
that for a long time haunted the imagination of that old gentle- 
man.’ ’’* 

Had the Hartford Convention sat with open doors, half its 
terrors would have flown; but the secrecy of its proceedings, 
the record of which was not made public till 1819, both favored 
misconstruction and paralyzed defence. In Mr. Ticknor's 
recent autobiography, he tells us that when about to pass 
through Hartford, during the sessions of the convention, he 
called upon John Adams. The conversation turned upon the 
subject of their doings, and the character of their President, 
Mr. Cabot, when the old man burst out with: “Thank God, 


* Life of Plumer, p. 299. 
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thank God! George Cabot’s close buttoned ambition has broke 
out, at last; he wants to be President of New England, Sir.” 
At the same time Madison was in communication with an 
English spy, who reported that a committee of New England 
Royalists existed at Boston, which was plotting to establish a 
Kingdom of New England, under the Duke of Kent. 

Shortly after the death of Jefferson, a letter of his to Gov, 
Giles of Virginia, was published, in which he alluded to the 
original information given him by John Quincy Adams, while 
the embargo was in force, that designs of disunion were medi- 
tated in the Eastern States, and particularly in Massachusetts. 
Mr. Adams was, at this time, President, and thought it proper to 
explain the affair in a semi-official article in the National Jntel- 
ligencer, in which he, in substance, reiterated the charges, though 
qualifying Mr. Jefferson’s account of the time and character of 
their interview. This at once called forth a letter from Harrison 
Gray Otis, and a number of others, who were in political life at 
the time of the embargo, or whose fathers were, demanding from 
Mr. Adams the names of the persons implicated in this accusa- 
tion ; and the evidence upon which it was founded. His reply, 
while exonerating the Federalists at large from any participation 
in the scheme, insisted that a separation was planned by certain 
of their leaders, in 1803-4, and the project carried so far “ that 
the proposal had been made to an individual to permit himself, 
at the proper time, to be placed at the head of the military 
movements, which, it was foreseen, would be necessary for 
carrying it into execution.” The names, however, and the par- 
ticular evidence in his possession he declined to give, though 
intimating that at some future day “‘a sense of solemn duty” to 
his country might require him to disclose all. A fling or two 
at the Hartford Convention, which the letter also contained, did 
not tend to make it more agreeable to Mr. Otis and his friends, 
and they immediately came out with an appeal to the citizens 
of the United States, widely circulated in pamphlet form, with 
copies of the correspondence. In this they affirmed their belief 
that the President had no evidence to produce, which would 
bear the light, and that he was only to be regarded as an “ unjust 
accuser.” For themselves, they solemnly disavowed all knowl- 
edge of any project, in 1803-4, of a Northern confederacy, and 
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“all remembrance of the mention of it, or of any plan analogous 
to it, at that or any subsequent period.” 

It has been understood that Mr. Adams prepared for publi- 
cation an elaborate rejoinder to this appeal; and in Professor 
Adams’ recent collection of Documents relating to New England 
Federalism it has, at last, seen the light. It is a formidable doc- 
ument indeed, spreading over more than two hundred pages of 
the volume, and, though not dated, bears internal evidence of 
having been written in 1829. Its acrimony is all that we 
should expect from the author and the occasion, but as much 
can hardly be said of its statements and proofs. Beginning 
by sneers at the gentlemen who had signed the original letter 
of inquiry as “the mouldering relics of the Essex Junto,” and 
as the “thirteen confederates,” he reiterates, with more distinct- 
ness, the statements in the National Intelligencer article, that 
he had no conversation with Mr. Jefferson, in 1808, on the sub- 
ject of plans of disunion in New England, although he ex- 
changed letters with gentlemen at Washington in 1808-9 on 
this subject, which Mr. Jefferson saw. Gov. Giles, who un- 
locked Pandora’s box, by publishing in 1827 the letter of Jef- 
ferson, which gave rise to the controversy—was one of these 
confidential correspondents ; and the confidence seems to have 
been but ill-bestowed. Him Mr. Adams falls upon with great 
fury, as a man the greater part of whose life had been ‘occu- 
pied in composing and publishing ribaldry and invective upon 
his superiors,” and who, in this instance, had proceeded “to 
vamp up a tale of his own invention, without a particle of 
truth in its composition.” 

Mr. Adams asserts that the project for a Northern confede- 
racy was communicated to him at Washington, in the Spring of 
1804; that it was formed and pursued with profound secrecy ; 
that it originated in Connecticut; and had been put into the 
form of a written plan by “a distinguished citizen” of that 
State. His informant appears to have been Senator Tracy, 
whom, however, he represents as then disapproving the propo- 
sition. The military leader, who had been referred to in the 
National Intelligencer article, is declared to have been none 
other than Hamilton; but he admits that Hamilton, far from 
accepting such a position, was opposed to the whole scheme. 
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In April, 1804, Mr. Adams says that Rufus King mentioned 
to him that Col. Pickering had just been talking to Hamilton 
and himself about “a separation of the States and a Northern 
confederacy,” but that they both disapproved of it. His next 
matter of evidence is Pickering’s letter to Gov. Sullivan, at the 
time of the embargo, already mentioned ; which he follows up 
with declaring that he “had many reasons for believing that 
Senator Hillhouse, at this time, concurred with Pickering’s aspi- 
rations for a Northern confederacy. The only grounds expli- 
citly given for this belief, however, are that in Mr. Hillhouse’s 
conversation, “he did not disguise that such were his theoreti- 
cal opinions,” and that he was the author of the well-known 
plan for amending the Constitution, so as to choose the Presi- 
dent by lot from among the Senators. The speech of De Witt 
Clinton in the Senate of New York in January, 1809, is then 
quoted, in which he said: “It is, perhaps, known but to a few 
that the project of a dismemberment of this country is not a 
novel plan, growing out of the recent measures of Government, 
as has been pretended. It has been cherished by a number of 
individuals for a series of years.” Towards a hundred pages, 
devoted to a review of the Hartford Convention, closes this 
long-drawn address “to the citizens of the United States,” 
which very few of them, it is to be feared, will ever have the 
patience to peruse. 

It will be seen that of all the proofs of the truth of his 
charges, which Mr. Adams could muster, most were either mat- 
ters of public knowledge, like Clinton’s speech and Pickering’s 
letter to Gov. Sullivan, or facts unknown to him, both when 
he wrote the letters seen by Jefferson, and the original reply to 
Mr. Otis and those whom he styles Mr. Otis’ “twelve compur- 
gators.” Here is certainly an intolerable deal of sack, or of 
vinegar, for a pennyworth of bread. 

Was there any further evidence, which Mr. Adams with- 
held, in writing out this rejoinder in 1829, because it might 
give pain to persons, not connected with the controversy in 
which he was engaged? If so, we should naturally look for it 
in his diary, so much of which has recently been published ; 
but this seems to contain no entries for those months in 1828, 
when the dispute over the Giles letters became public; and the 
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few scattered remarks which are to be found in it, here and 
there, in reference to the project of a separation, are of a trivial 
and inconclusive character. As Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
has generally pursued the plan of printing what seems to be 
outright invective against political opponents, with no apparent 
suppressions, it is not unfair to presume that all the evidence 
which Mr. Otis called for in 1828 has been given us in the 
rejoinder which we have reviewed. In connection with the 
biographies of Plumer and Cabot, from which we have quoted, 
it is enough to put half a dozen men of position and influence 
in the light of secessionists; but it shows that not only the 
Federalist party, but the chief and the mass of its leaders, had 
no part or lot in the matter. 

The history of the Hartford Convention, and of the fall of 
the Federalists, goes far to demonstrate the real attachment of 
the people, both in and out of New England, to the national 
government. When the Federalists were its main supporters, 
they flourished ; when they were even suspected of seeking to 
undermine it, they perished from the face of the earth. Their 
successors in power learned the same lesson, in 1860 and 1864 ; 
and have not failed to profit by the instruction. 
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Articte IL—TALKS ON ART. 


Talks on Art. By Ww. M. Hunt. 8vo. 75 pp. Boston: 
H. O. Houghton. 1877. 


“These extracts, fragmentary and incomplete, from Mr. 
Hunt’s instructions, were jotted down on backs of canvases 
and scraps of paper, without knowledge of shorthand,” by 
Helen M. Knowlton, a pupil, who bas made of them a credita- 
ble and useful little volume. 

Mr. Hunt has long Jed the Boston mind in art, partly by the 
products of his pencil, but mainly through his vivacious teach- 
ing and peculiar faculty for stimulating original and inde- 
pendent effort on the part of his pupils. There is no higher 
praise for the teacher than this. The gift of imparting knowl: 
edge has something of the mystery of the gift of tongues. 
The power to lay hold of new forms to express old thoughts 
that have never lost their value by reason of their long silence, 
is the peculiar property of the apt teacher, which Mr. Hunt 
possesses in no small degree. These “extracts,” in eccentric 
book-form, let the reader into the confidence of familiar talk 
between master and pupil. They explain, briefly and clearly, 
the methods of study and discipline in art. They likewise 
explain, from the artist’s point of view, what art is, and what 
it is not. They embody the best technical criticism in apt and 
pithy sentences which are hardly less entertaining for the gen- 
eral reader than for the special devotee of art. 

Mr. Hunt’s sympathies lie naturally in the direction of that 
form of art of which the present French school is principally 
representative. Under artistic influences which are nowhere 
so active and stimulating as in the aéeliers of Paris he passed 
nine years of student-life, enjoying the intimate personal 
friendship of J. Frangois Millet, and Couture, whose pupil he 
was. Mr. Hunt entered Harvard College in 1840, but on 
account of failing health he was obliged to forsake his studies 
before the completion of his course. He then took up his resi- 
dence in Paris and devoted himself to the study of art. Here 
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he became imbued with the spirit of the best art-criticism as 
well as with a thorough knowledge of technique, which, in 
Paris, emanates with equal authority from the studio. It is 
the intimate apprehension of artistic methods as well as aim 
which gives to French criticism its peculiar value. The critic 
derives his knowledge not from mere theory, but from his inti- 
mate association with professional practitioners whose work is 
illustrative at every step. It is this which leads artists to 
accord French criticism the first rank, par excellence, by reason 
of its artistic rather than literary character. 

It has long been a recognized fact that while there are many 
parallels and correspondences between literary and art criti- 
cism, there are likewise fundamental distinctions and points of 
difference which the critic often fails to recognize, and which 
such writers on art as Mr. Ruskin and Wilhelm Liibke fail to 
recognize, and this accounts for the fact that while their works 
possess very decided literary interest they are of little value to 
the artist. To Lessing is due the distinguished honor of point- 
ing out these differences, and of clearly stating the grounds of 
many fundamental distinctions between the arts. But Les- 
sing’s sympathies were strongly literary, and he was insensibly 
led into the position of founding his judgments upon principles 
that are not always essential in art, and which are not infre- 
quently contravened in practice without detriment. Since 
Lessing wrote, art-criticism, in France, bas advanced, in some 
respects, to a much closer intimacy with the motive that actu- 
ates the artist, as well as to a more specific insight of the means 
he employs in his art—the nature of which means governs the 
character of the product very largely—and thus in French criti- 
cism we find the critic stands in closer relation to the painter, 
is familiar with the means and methods of his art, as well as 
with the nature of his studies and aims, and this familiar inti- 
macy enables him to view the products of art from the stand- 
point of the artist—which is not that of the poet, the moralist, 
the scientist, or the literary critic. Proudhon writes: “ Lite- 
rary influences are often very misleading in regard to painting 
and sculpture, and they are so precisely because there is a 
great gulf between literary and pictorial or plastic conception, 
between the literary and pictorial habits of mind. The lite- 
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rary mind tries to extract its own sort of material from the 
works of painters; and when there is not much of that sort of 
material to be extracted, it says there is nothing in them. A 
taste for literature, therefore, by no means implies any capacity 
for understanding art.” Mr. Hunt evidently coincides with 
this view when he says, in reply to the question—“ How shall 
I paint that background?” Go to Cambridge to find out. 
Literature will tell you. There is no language in art but that 
of the eye. Art cannot describe color.” This is a pardonable 
fling at the litterateur who rests upon a conviction that language 
may express all things. But, relenting, Mr. Hunt presently 
replies—“ Well, if you must know, paint it a dark, deep, in- 
visible, olive gray,” and further oo Painting is appreciation 
of the form, character, and color of things; not oil or varnishes 
. . . The picture is what cannot be described in any other way 
than by painting. Literature cannot take the place of art.” 
There is a constant effort, and an absurd and misleading one, 
in current art-criticism, so-called, to present analytical descrip- 
tions of works of art, to enumerate the facts and incidents that 
enter into their composition and declare the picture to be the 
sum of these facts. This is one extreme; another is that fol- 
Jowed in Mr. Ruskin’s description of Turner’s “Slave ship,” 
which is purely a poetic outcome of extravagant literary sym- 
pathies, not so much aroused by the picture, as by the facts 
which furnish material for the picture. Byron, in “Childe 
Harold,” indulges a like vein in his description of the Dying 
Gladiator, and throws over the marble a glamour of imagina- 
tive incident that transports the infatuated reader to the far- 
off Danube, to the rude hut of the fallen hero. Byron was 
notoriously ignorant of the distinguishing merits of plastic and 
pictorial art; his virtue lay in his power to seize the mere 
fact, or incident, which furnished subject for the artist, and to 
erect upon this the vivid creations of his own poetic fancy. He 
does not interpret, he usurps the place of the artist and creates 
his own images. And this is all very well, for nothing is more 
tedious and futile than descriptions of works of art. What 
can be described or conveyed in words is not intrinsic and 
peculiar to art, but mere commonplace. To understand art and 
appreciate its peculiar product we must be brought in direct 
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contact with it. The thing itself must address the mind 
through the sense, as the symphony must enter through the ear. 

Mr. Hunt, in his instructions, speaks directly to the pro- 
fessional student about the technics of art. Drawing is thus 
summarized : “1st, Proportions. 2d, Values—masses of light 
and shade. 3d, Details that will not spoil the beginnings. . 
You talk about ‘practice of the hand ;’ it has less to do with 
drawing than you think. You draw with your brain, with 
your eyes. . . Strive for simplicity: not complexity... . 
Your work may be called monotonous: but one tone is better 
than many that do not harmonize. . . Lay aside your intelli- 
gence and draw things as they look to you, no matter if you 
don’t know what they are. Some people who wear two or 
three sets of spectacles draw well . . Put in only such details 
as will help the masses . . You can always draw as well as 
you know how to. I. flatter myself that I know and feel 
more than I express on canvas; but I know that it is not so. . 
Our whole life is given to looking at little things.) We refuse 
to see broadly, to grasp a whole. We are not satisfied to do 
simply the things which we can do. We must draw some- 
thing too hard for us. We must sing songs that have notes 
too high for us. How rare to hear a singer whose voice 
is not strained to reach impossible tones. Who wants to hear 
the highest note that you can sing? We want to feel that 
there is a reserved force.” What Mr. Hunt says to his pupils 
with reference to over-regard for current criticism is quite to 
the point—“ This doing things to suit people! They'll hate 
you, and you wont suit them. Most of us live for the critic, 
and he lives on us. He don’t sacrifice himself. He gets so 
much a line for writing a criticism. If the birds should read 
the newspapers they would all take to changing their notes. . . 
It is the doing the thing that’s important! Doing is bad 
enough ; but not doing is worse. . . You don’t know what per- 
sistent effort is! Think of the violin student in the Paris Con- 
servatoire, who was more than a year trying to bend his thumb 
as he had not been taught to do in the provinces! . . Reflect 
as well as work! Get a system of working.” 

Interspersed with these are technical hints that directly con- 
cern the practice of the student—“ You want to learn how t& 
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paint! Well, we wont mind about the color! To arrive at 
color you must first learn how to paint; and it isn’t done by 
patching. Learn a simple manner of proceeding . . Give up 
the idea of getting color by niggling . . Expand the lights, 
look for limits, and keep the gradations . . When values are 
so nearly alike that it is difficult to distinguish them, make 
them alike, and thus learn to simplify your masses . . Surface 
work makes no impression, except that it is prettily done. . . 
Elaboration is not beauty, and sand-paper has never finished a 
piece of bad work . . It is the subjection of one thing to an- 
other that makes the picture - . Work as long as you know 
what to do! not an instant longer . . Don’t be entirely discour- 
aged because you can’t paint like “ Pinxit” in one afternoon.” 

As a frank expression of personal experience the following 
has value:—“I am always hoping to be able to paint a por- 
trait in one day. There’s my sketch—my impression of the 
boy as he came for the first time into the studio. With a 
few lines I represented my idea of his figure, manner. My 
impression, I say. Not yours: not the impression of anybody 
else. No one else would have sketched him in just that way. 
Now don’t think that when I say I want to paint him in one 
day that I count it only one day’s work! For weeks I have 
considered it, have prepared different grounds—four certainly ; 
have experimented on similar grounds to know which will be 
the best. I’ve thought of it day and night. Awaking at 
three o’clock in the morning with the thought of whether I 
can get him vigorous enough against a certain background. 
So I keep this picture in mind until I feel that I can strike the 
right color here, there; I can make this dark enough, that 
light enough. Then, when the time comes, I must be ready to 
paint; and [I tell you it’s no joke to paint a portrait! I won- 
der that I am not more timid when I begin! I feel almost 
certain that I can do it. It seems very simple. I don’t think 
of the time that is sure to come, when I almost despair; when 
the whole thing seems hopeless. Into the painting of every 
picture that is worth anything, there comes, sometime, this 
period of despair !” 

Mr. Ruskin himself generously quotes Turner as saying to 
him in reply to some sharp criticisms he had made upon the 
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work of a young painter—You would be less severe if you 
knew how difficult a thing it is to paint a picture—or words to 
that effect. “An artist,” says Mr. Hunt, “ wants neither flat- 
tery nor ignorant abuse. There’s no excuse for a criticism 
being worse than the work criticised! With all that is said 
about ‘carelessness,’ we ask the critic to put as much care and 
thoughtfulness into Ais work as the painter puts into Ais/.. . 
Art at any rate, means something accomplished! In almost 
everything else there is too much ‘ talky, talky !"—But here I 
am,” says Mr. Hunt, “doing just what I decry!” We may 
pardon him, however, notwithstanding he declares he “ would 
as soon listen to a lecture on art as to smell of music, or eat 
the receipt of a plum pudding.” Sir Joshua Reynolds held a 
like Opinion, in theory, for he said, “a painter should sew up 
his mouth,” meaning that he should rely solely upon his art as 
the legitimate means for expressing his ideas. But the worthy 
Sir Joshua appears to have overlooked the fact that his own 
famous discourses were a conspicuous refutation of this nar- 
row charge. Mr. Hunt’s “talks” with his pupils are so origi- 
nal, witty, and to the point, that their value is conspicuous 
when we contrast them with the merely literary views of art 
which obtain so largely in current criticism. The most valu- 
able materials for art-criticism are those gathered from artists 
themselves ; not merely from their works, but from the verbal 
expression of their views. This fact the best professional 
critics readily concede. The most valuable contributions to 
the literature of art of the present day are those of certain 
artists of the French school, who are hardly less felicitous with 
the pen than with the pencil. We may therefore pardon in 
Mr. Hunt the following frank expression of his opinion on this 
point: “TI am sorry to say so much against Jitterateurs, but the 
truth is, they never had their eyes opened. They are blind! 
They don't know that we’ve got to sacrifice something to 
ensemble. They have nothing to do with the practice of paint- 
ing . . The painter knows what is necessary in literature bet- 
ter than the litterateur knows what is needful in painting . . A 
painter is necessarily a poet; but a poet is nota painter.” It 
is a misfortune that the knowledge of art counts for so little in 
our universities. “They forget the song that painting has 
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sung, and listen only to Homer. A Greek professor who doesn’t 
know what Greek art is, isn’t a Greek scholar.” That is, we 
infer, in the sense of understanding Greek sentiment or life. 
It was the Greek marbles that first awakened Goethe to a_per- 
ception of true form, and to an understanding of the classic 
spirit. Once let into his mind, this influence flowed through 
all his later works. He noted also “The man and the hour 
which first informed him that no youth can be an artist, for 
youth cannot have repose.” 

In answer to questions concerning “getting along without 
instruction !” Mr. Hunt replies: “‘ Nobody ever did well without 
learning from those who had opportunity to know what was 
good and great. Michael Angelo, Titian, Raphael, were they 
self-taught? ... You must take for granted the experience of 
people who have had experience, and who knew what they were 
about... Ab! these great men! Their life was one.prayer! 
They did nothing but their work; cared only for what they 
were doing, and how little the world knows of them! .. As 
Michael Angelo was the greatest creator that ever worked in 
art, hadn’t we better decide that we'll wait fifteen minutes 
before passing judgment upon him, or upon what he did? .. . 
No one ever did a good thing without thought, without respect. 
I believe in laying out just so much earnestness! What if 
Michael Angelo had done his work in the Sistine Chapel easily ? 
. . . An artist, calling one day upon Grisi, found her upon a 
sofa, weary and forlorn. He expressed his surprise at her 
appearance, declaring that she was the one mortal whom he 
had envied, such was her strength, buoyancy, and joyousness. 
He had not thought that she could find life a burden. ‘Ah!’ 
said she, ‘I save myself all day for that one bound upon the 
stage! Not for worlds would I leave this sofa, which I must 
keep all day that I may be ready for my work at night.’ She 
sacrificed everything in life for that!” 

The following brief discussion of a much mooted question 
also has interest. ‘“ Ruskin calls finish ‘an added truth.’ I 
wish him joy and a long life! He confounds it with death and 
the judgment-day! Finish is leaving off anywhere on the outside, 
afler having filled the interior! Stopping before you and others 
are tired out! Before you are a corpse, or before you have 
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killed your work! I mean that this is the receipt for us poor 
weak ones. Michael Angelo, and the diamond, seem finished 
without difficulty, because the substance is finished. Don't try 
to put a hard polish upon soft stuff. John Ruskin’s receipts 
make a book, but never made a painter, and never can make a 
picture. Scientific scrutiny may take things to pieces, but it 
can’t put them together again. It dissolves diamonds, and 
obtains—gas !” 

It has been observed with clearness by a recent English 
writer that the poles between which esthetic criticism has 
always oscillated, and will continue to oscillate, are those of 
Form and Expression, —the objective and subjective truths 
involved in art, as in every other production of the human 
mind ; and this simple question of finish, alluded to above, re- 
quires for its right apprehension that we should view it from 
more sides than one. ‘Art is simply expression, but expression 
through such form as best subserves the end the artist has in 
view. We do not believe in polishing the form for its own 
sake, nor do we think expression has fulfilled its end until it 
finds its exact correspondence in form. Mr. Ruskin would 
seemingly imply that the artist, after expressing himself, added 
something, which he terms finish, for the sake of form or com- 
pleteness: but if this were so it might prove simply, that the 
expression was inadequate, that the motive of the artist was 
partially lost through the incompleteness of its rendering. We 
might take an illustration from the book before us. Mr. Hunt 
says: “ Everett’s speech at Gettysburg is what passes for ‘ ele- 
gant literature.’ But Lincoln’s speech was real literature! 
And real literature, like real anything, is art/” In Mr. Everett's 
art we have finish as an ‘added truth.’ We do not find this 
kind of finish in the works of the masters. Expression was 
everything, and the form, as in Michael Angelo and in Shaks- 
speare, was often sorely racked and even distorted with its 
burden of emotion or thought. They would get along without 
form—if they could. Perhaps no question is less adequately 
understood, on the part of those whom the artist addresses, 
than this. There is a popular understanding of this term 
which is most pernicious in its effect, and which is so generally 
insisted upon that the most inane polish often takes precedence 
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of the truest art, which is termed crude and slovenly for the 
reason that the finish is inside and not on.the surface. The 
artist hopes to be able to express himself “ by two strokes and 
a dot,” and deems his art meritorious in so far as it approaches 
this simple means. Here isa wide divergence of view between 
himself and his self-constituted critics. And if we refer the 
question, for decision, to the majority of contemporary works 
upon the walls of the annual exhibitions, the critics appear 
to have the best of it. Nevertheless the apparent crude may 
mean finish, and it is for the maker himself to decide when he 
shall give pause. 

The little volume before us abounds in suggestive topics— 
naturally growing out of conversations on art, principally in 
relation to technique—any one of which would bear expansion 
and further elucidation. The selections herein given are made 
at random and without reference to order, which, indeed, is 
not conspicuous in the conversations. Miss Knowlton deserves 
credit for her success in preserving these valuable remarks of a 
distinguished artist, made in the course of his instruction. 
They have the character of freshness and vivacity—perhaps an 
excess of cleverness—as well as very decided critical merit. 
They put into verbal form the common experience of those 
who labor with earnestness in art; and while their truths are 
familiar to artists, these truths have not, hitherto, to our knowl- 
edge, been so aptly stated in words. 
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Arrio.e II.—THE DOCTRINE OF FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


(1.) A Skeron oF THE History oF THE DocrRINE. 


By Pror. Greorcr P. Fisuer. 


RECENT ecclesiastical events in New England have called up 
for public discussion the Christian doctrine of punishment in 
the future life. The earnest and dispassionate consideration of 
any of the momentous themes of religion cannot fail to be of 
wholesome tendency. In the present ferment of theological 
opinion in all Protestant countries, no traditional belief can 
escape the ordeal of renewed and searching inquiry. What- 
ever in the temper of the times may be deserving of censure, 
there is a vast and increasing number of persons who do 
really seek the truth with an open mind. It has been thought 
best to present to the readers of this Journal two essays on 
the doctrine referred to, written independently of one another, 
with no polemical intent, and each of them by a theological 
scholar competent to handle the questions involved, in the 
light to be drawn from the improved philology of our day. 
The present writer willingly consents to introduce these learned 
discussions by preliminary remarks, chiefly historical. 

In the ancient period—the patristic period—embracing the 
first six centuries, the doctrine of endless punishment was the 
prevalent opinion.* The idea of the ultimate restoration of all 
was entertained by a few eminent church teachers, and the 
notion of an eventual annihilation of the wicked was occa- 
sionally broached. Certain writers are often erroneously cited 
as favoring the last mentioned view. The Fathers not unfre- 
quently argue against the belief that the soul is self-existent, 
and in opposition to such a theory they affirm that the soul, 

* A word may here be said upon Jewish opinion on this subject. The Pharisees 
in the time of Christ taught the doctrine of endless punishment, as we learn from 
Josephus, B. J., ii. 8, 14, Ant. xvi. 1,3. In both passages Josephus uses the 
term didioc. See, also, Gfrérer, Das Jahrhundert d. Heils, ii. 289, where the Rab- 
binical teaching is given. Endless punishment, though the common, was not the 
universal, belief of the Jews. See the reference to the Talmud, in Schiirer, N. 7. 
Zeitgeschichte, p. 597. 
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like every other creature of God, is upheld by divine power, 
and will continue to exist as long as He shall choose to main- 
tain it in being. Remarks of this kind have been construed 
as indicating that the souls of the wicked will one day cease to 
be. So Justin Martyr (Dial. c. Tryph., c. 5) is often interpre- 
ted ; and, at the first blush, this seems to be the natural under- 
standing of his words. But the context of the very passage 
appears to exclude this construction, which elsewhere would 
seem to be expressly contradicted (ial. c. Tryph., c. 1380. 
Apol. i. 28). Irenaeus is misinterpreted in a similar way. In one 
piace (Adv. Haer., Lib. ii. 34), a casual reader would suppose him 
to affirm that the existence of wicked souls is terminable. Here 
again a close scrutiny of the context shows that a distinction 
is made between bare existence, and “ life” in the higher sense, 
with which “length of days” is made synonymous. This dis- 
tinction is drawn out in other passages (Lib. v. 4, §3; 7. $1; 
27, $2). “Separation from God,” he says, “is death,” or the 
loss of that “life and light,” that true joy, which depends on 
communion with God. That Irenaeus held to the doctrine of 
annihilation has also been deduced from a remark made in one 
of the so-called Pfaffian fragments relative to the ultimate 
destruction of evil. The author of this fragment evidently 
had in mind Col. i. 20, 22: and what he meant to say pre- 
cisely, as far as the destiny of the wicked is concerned, is not 
fully clear. But the document itself is of more than doubtful 
genuineness, so that no inference respecting the tenets of 
Irenaeus can be built upon it. There are passages in which 
Irenaeus can hardly be otherwise interpreted than as teaching 
endless conscious punishment (e. g. Lib. iv. 28, § 1; ¢. 89, $4; 
ef. Lib. iii. 283, § 3; iv. 28, § 1). At least every other interpre- 
tation seems artificial. 

Arnobius (near the beginning of the fourth century), the 
African rhetorician, advocated the opinion that the soul gains 
immortality by perseverance in gooduess, and that consequently 
the wicked absolutely go out of being. But he had too many 
idiosyncracies of opinion to be of any weight as an authority 
for ascertaining the beliefs of his contemporaries. Arnobius 
was in no sense a representative of orthodoxy. 

The Alexandrians, Clement and Origen, are the chief dis- 
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sentients from the ordinary doctrine, in the first three centuries. 
Clement explicitly affirms his belief that all will finally be 
restored to holiness. Origen maintains this opinion, and con- 
tributed more than any other theologian to give it whatever 
degree of currency it obtained in the ancient church. With 
Origen it was an esoteric doctrine, a doctrine which belonged 
to the believer in the mature stage of Christian character and 
of discernment, but one which would be abused and be prolific 
of harm, if it were proclaimed to all. 

It is important to obsurve the connection of this belief of Origen 
with other parts of his system. He held that the will does not 
lose its mutable quality, or issue in that permanence of charac- 
ter, which is an essential idea in the Augustinian anthropology. 
Original sin he explained on the supposition of a preéxistence 
of souls, a doctrine derived from Platonism, and of a moral fall 
prior to birth; and though he believed in universal restoration, 
which would comprehend in its wide sweep fallen angels and 
even Satan, he thought that there might be a series of falls and 
recoveries in the aeons to come. Punishment, it is also im- 
portant to remark, he held to be disciplinary in its aim, the 
reform of the offender being the prime end in view in the in- 
fliction of it. 

At this point we may interpose two observations. The first 
is that the question of the design of punishment in the future 
life is intimately connected with the problem of its duration. 
Is punishment ordained chiefly for the recovery of the trans- 
gressor? Or is it retrospective, strictly retributive, a recom- 
pense, a reaction of offended justice and of the violated moral 
order? It is true that restoration does not follow, with logical 
necessity, from the first view, stated above, of the office of 
punishment in the divine economy ; for it may be held that 
the resistance of free-will will defeat the provision of grace, and 
prevent chastisement from bringing forth its appropriate fruits, 
since they do not ensue with any fatalistic certainty. Still, 
universal restoration is more likely to be adopted in connec- 
tion with this idea of the reformatory function of penalty. 
Nor does the doctrine of the retributive, or vindicatory, design 
of punishment necessarily exclude restoration ; since it is con- 
ceivable that repentance should take place under the operation 
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of penalties not ordained for the sake of this result. Still, a 
doctrine of restoration is much more likely to be rejected by 
those who so interpret the significance of punishment. It is 
possible, to be sure, to combine the two views of punishment, 
and to consider it, in its direct or primary design, retroiictive, 
but with a subordinate aim which looks to a beneficent effect 
upon the character of the sufferer. We do not here discuss 
the question, but simply point out its cardinal importance. In 
not a few modern discussions of the Atonement, it has surprised 
us to find no preliminary consideration of the design of punish- 
ment under the divine government. 

The second observation suggested by the foregoing statement 
of Origen’s creed is that the question relates to the effect of 
redemption. What are to be its consequences? What the 
extent of its actual operation? There is a Universalism—a 
Universalismus vulgaris—which makes little or nothing of the 
fact of sin, and founds itself either on a denial of ill-desert, or 
a belief in man’s power to extricate himself from the con- 
trol of evil, to shake off the principle of selfishness and un- 
godliness. Christianity is the redemption of the world by 
Jesus Christ. Its fundamental postulate is the fact of sin and 
of condemnation. Deliverance is provided, which is available 
to all. Now it is conceivable that all should sooner or later 
lay hold of this help and be saved. If the Bible had so 
declared, there would have been involved in this declaration no 
denial or attenuation of the essential elements of the Gospel. 
It would have been simply the revelation of a fact by which 
the truths of the Incarnation and Expiation of Christ, and of 
the work of the Spirit, are nowise affected. We are not aware 
that John Foster denied any fundamental part of the Gospel 
method of redemption. He probably accepted cordially the 
Apostles’ and the Nicene creeds. He was an evangelical Uni- 
versalist. Universalism in every form may be an error, and a 
very mischievous error; or it may not be. But all sorts of 
Universalism are not to be confounded together.* 


* A student at Cambridge laid before Robert Hall his perplexities on the sub- 
ject of eternal punishment. Hall, after stating, in his forcible manner, his reasons 
for accepting the doctrine, thus concludes: “I would only add that in my humble 
opinion the doctrine of the eternal duration of future misery, metaphysically con- 
sidered, is not an essential article of faith, nor is the belief of it ever proposed as 
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When we pass into the second section of the patristic period 
(from the beginning of the fourth to the end of the sixth cen- 
tury), we find that although the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment still prevails, there is more dissent from it. Gregory of 
Nyssa, one of the most eminent, if not the most eminent, of 
the ancient Greek theologians, expresses himself distinctly 
on the side of universal restoration.* Less definitely, Gregory 
of Nazianzus takes the same view. In the latter part of the 
fourth century, the two great representatives of the Antioch 
school of theology, Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mop- 
suestia were restorationists. In their theology, the Incarnation 
was not only for the deliverance of man from sin, but its 
design and effect were to elevate mankind to a higher stage of 
being than that on which he stood, or which was possible to 
him, as a descendant of Adam. Beyond its negative effect, 
the work of Christ,- the second Adam, conferred a positive 
good by lifting up the race to a higher destination. And this 
work Theodore and his followers maintained would eventually 
take effect on all. Theodore argues that Christ never would 
have said “ until thou hast paid the uttermost farthing,” if it 
had not been possible for this to be done; nor would He have 
said that one should be beaten with many stripes, and another 
with few, if there was to be no end to the infliction when men 
had suffered a punishment commensurate with their sin.t This 
argument, it will be perceived, presupposes that a limited 
punishment is all that justice requires, and that, when this has 
been endured, the debt is paid. 

No doubt this opinion of the Antiochian teachers, which 
was consonant with that of Origen, though adopted by them 
independently, had many adherents in the fifth century. But 
the antagonism to Origen’s philosophy and theology, which 
a term of salvation; that, if we really flee from the wrath to come, by truly 
repenting of our sins, and laying hold of the mercy of God through Christ by 
a lively faith, our salvation is perfectly secure, whichever hypothesis we embrace 
on this most mysterious subject. The evidence accompanying the popular inter- 
pretation is by no means to be compared to that which establishes our common 
Christianity, and therefore the fate of the Christian religion is not to be considered 
as implicated in the belief or disbelief of the popular doctrine.”—Hall’s Works, 
v. 527. 

* Orat. Cat., 8, 35; also in the treatise de anima. 
+ Asseman. Bibl. Orient., T. iii, p. 323. 
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was excited under the lead of Jerome and others, caused this 
opinion, together with other peculiarities of the theology of the 
great Alexandrian, to be at length generally rejected and pro- 
scribed as heretical. Augustine strenuously defended the doc- 
trine of endless punishment, although in his time, and within 
the circle of his influence, there were “ tender-hearted Chris- 
tians,” as he styles them, besides others whom he classifies dif- 
ferently, who declined to accept it.* From the close of the 
fifth century, the doctrine that those condemned at the last 
judgment endure endless pain became an undisputed article 
in the creed of the Church. 

Yet this article of belief was practically modified in a most 
important degree by the rise and establishment of the doctrine 
of Purgatory. The Church from the beginning had believed 
in an intermediate state. The fathers of the first centuries 
held that Christ, after His death, descended into Hades. There 
He prosecuted His work in opposition to Satan. Sometimes it 
was said that he was victorious there in some undefined conflict 
with the Devil. This ancient idea is expressed thus in “ the 
Institution of a Christian Man,” which was issued in the early 
days of the English Reformation, in the reign of Henry VIII: 
“Our Saviour Jesus Christ at his entry into hell first con- 
quered and oppressed both the devil and hell, and also death 
itself.”"+ Without tracing the different modifications of this 
idea—half-earnest, and half-mythical or symbolic—as it is 
brought forward in the patristic writers, this, at least, was a 
clear and accepted tenet, based, as was supposed on 1 Pet. iv. 
5-7, and Eph. iv. 7-11, that in the interval between his cruci- 
fixion and resurrection, Jesus preached to a portion of the 
inhabitants of Hades, or the Underworld, the abode of departed 
souls. There he delivered the pious dead of the Old Testa- 
ment, whom he transported to Paradise. This tenet is also set 
forth in immediate connection with the passage which we have 
cited from “the Institution of a Christian Man:” “ Afterward 
He spoiled hell, and delivered and brought with Him from 
thence all the souls of those righteous and good men which 
from the fall of Adam died in the fear of God, and in the faith 


* De Civit. Dei, Lib. xxi. 17-21. Cf. Encheirid, c. 112. 
+ Quoted in Blunt’s Dict. of Doctr. and Hist. Theol., p. 416. 
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and belief of this our Saviour, which was then to come.” 
Clement of Alexandria, in harmony with his general system, 
thought that the virtuous heathen shared in the benefit of 
Christ’s preaching in Hades. Paradise, to which the saints of 
the old covenant were conveyed, was not generally considered 
by the Fathers to be a subdivision of Hades, but it was held 
to be an abode of happiness, with respect to the precise loca- 
tion of which opinion was not uniform. Origen placed it in an 
apartment of heaven—the third heaven. More and more the 
feeling spread, especially after Origen’s time, that Hades, the 
Underworld, was a gloomy, undesirable region, where there 
could be nothing but suffering, and where Satan held sway.* 
Yet it was agreed that the righteous and the wicked do not 
enter at death into the full fruition of reward or the full meas- 
ure of suffering. They wait for this until the resurrection and 
the last judgment. Some of the Fathers had taught—among 
them, Clement of Alexandria, and, later, Lactantius, Ambrose, 
and Jero me—that in the fire of the last day, which consumes 
the world, the remaining dross of sin will be burnt away from 
the souls of the redeemed. The same idea, it appears, is found 
here and there in the Rabbinical teaching, and even, as some 
think, prior to the time of Christ.t Clement of Alexandria, 

* Hades is the rendering, in the Septuagint, of Sheol, the Underworld, the 
abode of departed souls without reference to distinctions of character or lot. In 
the New Testament Hades occurs only in Matt. xi. 23 (and its parallel, Luke x. 
15), Matt. xvi. 18, Luke xvi. 23, Acts ii. 27, 31, Rev. i. 18, vi. 8, xx. 13,14: since in 
1 Cor. xv. 55 and Rev. iii. 7, the correct reading omits the word. In Acts ii. 27, 
31, the term appears obviously to retain its old significance. In the book of Reve- 
lation it retains its intimate association with “death.” In Matt. xi. 23, Luke x. 15, 
the general idea of destruction comports with the old conception of Hades. The 
same is true of Matt. xvi. 18: ‘‘The gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” 
In Luke xvi. 23, Dives is in Hades, in torment; Lazarus “ afar off,” separated 
from him by a chasm or an-abyss, in the bosom of Abraham. Comparing this pas- 
sage with Acts ii. 27, 31, and with Luke xxiii. 43, we are led to believe that the 
Evangelist conceived of the place denoted by “the bosom of Abraham” as in 
Paradise, and Paradise as included within Hades. The heavenly Paradise of 
which Paul speaks (2 Cor. xii. 4) is differently placed. The perplexity of 
Augustine in determining the sense of the statement in the Apostles’ Creed— 
“ He descended into hell,” is partly connected with his inability to think of Hades 
as comprehending “ Paradise” within it. His frank confession of the difficulties 
that beset his mind on this subject, and especially on the preaching to the spirits 
in prison (1 Pet. iii. 19), is made at length in one of his Epistles (clxiv. ad 
Evodium). 

+ Gfrérer, Das Jahr. d. Heils, ii. p. 81. 
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as might be expected, pronounced this purifying fire to be of 
an etherial or spiritual nature. It was reserved for Augustine, 
however, to lay the foundation of the doctrine of Purgatory, 
by suggesting that Christians not fully cleansed at death from 
the pollution of sin are purified in the intermediate state, 
through the agency of purgatorial fire. His conjecture was 
converted by those who came after hin into a fixed article of 
belief. Under the auspices of Gregory I. it established itself 
in the theology of the Western Church. It connected itself 
with the doctrine of penance and indulgences, which was 
rounded out by Alexander of Hales, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, by the introduction of the notion of a treasury of super- 
erogatory merits. The Eastern Church has never admitted the 
Latin doctrine of a fiery purgatory. Yet Eastern orthodoxy 
allows that pains of remorse may exist in the minds of the 
redeemed after death, and that prayers and offerings in their 
behalf are beneficial. 

Thus the Church, throughout the middle ages, or for a thou- 
sand years, held to a reformatory punishment, of a limited dura- 
tion, for the mass of those who were under its tutelage. All 
were baptized. None were excluded from the sacraments but 
the contumacious and incorrigible. Hell was reserved for 
those dying unabsolved, in mortal sin. There was hope for the 
final salvation of all not obstinate in their rebellion against the 
Church and the law of God. From this hope, however, the 
heathen and the infidel were of course cut off. The Divina 
Commedia of Dante, in its three parts, gives to the reader a fair 
conception of the theology of Aquinas, whom the poet calls 
his master. Only over the gate of one of the regions which 
the poet explored was written the inscription : 

“ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate.” 

The Reformers attacked the whole doctrine of Purgatory. 
This they did on scriptural grounds, and from the connection in 
which that doctrine stood with the theory of Indulgences, and 
with the claim of the Church and the Pope to a partial control 
over the lot of those who are enduring Purgatorial fire. It was 
with an assault upon the medieval conception of Indulgences 
and the correlated tenets, that Luther began his movement. 
The Augsburg Confession (Art. Lx.) makes baptism essential to 
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salvation, and teaches that even unbaptized children are lost. 
Some of the Calvinistic Confessions (as the Conjfessio Belgica, 
Art. XXXIV), appear to affirm the same tenet; though others 
(as Conf. Scot. w. A. D. 1580), repudiate it. Calvin denies that 
all unbaptized persons are adjudged to eternal death, and uses 
language consonant with the view which so many of the old 
Protestant theologians embraced, that not the privation, but the 
contempt, of the sacraments brings perdition (Inst. Iv, xvi. 
26). Many of the Calvinistic Confessions (as those of the 
Westminster Assembly) affirm that “elect” infants are saved, 
and say nothing, except by implication, respecting those who 
are not elect. Augustine had taught the final condemnation of 
non-elect infants, and had retreated from his earlier view that 
their punishment in the future life is purely negative. He 
thought, however, that their damnation is of the mildest sort 
(“levissima,” Cont. Jul., v.4. Cf. Hp. clxxxvi. 29). The school- 
men were generally disposed to embrace Augustine’s prior and 
more merciful opinion, so that when a distinguished ecclesiastic 
in the fourteenth century, Gregory of Rimini, revived the later 
idea of Augustine, he was designated by the opprobrious title 
of tortor infantum. The schoolmen placed infants in one of 
the outer zones of hell—the limbus infantium—where they are 
deprived of bliss. Augustine had a greater influence than any 
other patristic writer in shaping the doctrines of the Reform- 
ers on these topics. Zwingle, who brought away from the old 
Church more of the tone of the Renaissance than any other 
of the Protestant champions, held that not only infants, but the 
virtuous heathen, also, are partakers of salvation. These ideas 
were associated with his peculiar tenet respecting original sin, 
and with other opinions, which, as is well known, led Luther 
to feel that there was in him a certain Rationalistic vein: 
“ Thr habit einen anderen Geist, denn Wir.” 

The Protestant theologians carried their opposition to Par- 
gatory so far as to obliterate the whole doctrine of the inter- 
mediate state. The Westminster Confession (c. xxxii) de- 
clares that “the souls of the righteous,” at death, “ are received 
into the highest heavens,” and “the souls of the wicked are cast 
into hell ;” and adds: “ Besides these two places for souls sepa- 
rated from their bodies, the Scripture acknowledgeth none.” 
vol. I. 12 
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In Luther’s Bible, both Sheol and Hades (even in Acts ii. 81), as 
well as Gehenna, were rendered Héhle; in King James's ver- 
sion, “ Hell.” That doctrine was revived, in a form to exclude 
the notion of Purgatery, in particular by certain Anglican 
divines, as Lightfoot, Burnet, and Pearson, and by Campbell 
in his “ Dissertations on the Four Gospels.” 

We have now to glance at those modifications of doctrinal 
opinion on this subject, which have arisen in more modern 
times among evangelical theologians who do not accept liter- 
ally the confessions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

We begin with the Lutheran theologians who are loosely 
designated as of the Schleiermacherian school—that school to 
which the revival of a believing and scientific theology, in op- 
position to the old-fashioned Rationalism, is chiefly due. 

The point to which theologians of this class not unfrequently 
refer is the prophetic and fragmentary character of the Escha- 
tological teaching of the New Testament. Just as the predic- 
tions of the Messianic age must of necessity be presented in 
pictures, and be only partially apprehensible to the Church of 
the Old Testament, so an analogous predictive element enters 
into the description of the Last Things, which forms a part of 
the New Testament Revelation. It is only glimpses that are 
afforded us of an order of things outside of all present experi- 
ence. Hence the impossibility of that precision of dogmatic 
statement which is practicable in other parts of the Christian 
system. This consideration may, to be sure, be used to evis- 
cerate uf their proper meaning express declarations of the Sa- 
viour and his Apostles, or to attenuate the force of the moral 
truth revealed in them. But such is not the design of the the- 
ologians to whom we now refer. They bring forward this sug- 
gestion by way of wholesome caution against an over-literal 
interpretation, or a presumptuous claim to know more than it 
was the intention of Heaven to reveal. 

The principal deviation from the traditional tenets on the 
subject before us, which is found among the German evangeli- 
cal theologians, is in the idea of an opportunity of hearing the 
Gospel, to be granted, beyond the bounds of this life, and prior 
to the last judgment, to those who have not heard of Christ 
here, or have imperfectly apprehended His Gospel. The belief 
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is frequently expressed that multitudes who depart from the 
world without a true knowledge of the way of life, will be 
enlightened and renewed during this intermediate period. It 
is maintained that eternal punishment is threatened in the 
Scriptures to those who have been made acquainted with the 
Gospel, but have refused to avail themselves of its offers, and 
that a sound exegesis does not warrant the assumption that any- 
thing but the conscious rejection of the light and help which 
the Gospel affords, will be attended with final condemnation. 
It is true, also, that the problem of the ultimate restoration of 
all is discussed ; but an affirmative solution is seldom unequiv- 
ocally expressed. Many, on the other hand, would decide this 
question in the negative. 

It should be stated, also, that this class of theologians, how- 
ever much they may qualify the old formulas and conceptions 
of Inspiration, stand firmly upon the Protestant principle that 
the Bible, fairly interpreted, with a comparison of Scripture 
with Scripture, is the Rule of Faith. 

Schleiermacher (Christl. Glaube, ii. 503 seq.) opposes the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment, partly on exegetical grounds: he 
interprets 1 Cor. xv. 25, 26, as teaching the opposite. He finds 
psychological difficulties in the supposition of an unending self- 
reproach through an activity of conscience which yet is attended 
with no moral improvement. The capacity to conceive of the 
blessedness of the redeemed, which is the necessary condition 
of this anguish, involves a remaining capacity to share in the 
good thus imagined. It is impossible, he argues, to suppose 
that the saints in heaven can be happy if their fellow-men, for 
whom, even though their sufferings are deserved, they must 
feel compassion and sympathy, are in a state of misery from 
which there is no hope of deliverance. The sorrow of the 
good would be increased by the consciousness that their own 
salvation was secured by help accorded, in the course of the 
divine government, to them, which the lost had not enjoyed. 
“Therefore we should not hold to such a notion [as to the des- 
tiny of men], without decisive testimonies that Jesus has fore- 
seen it, such as we by no means possess.” ; 

Neander, in his Planting and Training of the Church, 
(Robinson’s ed., p. 483 seq.) takes up this question of Restora- 
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tion. He admits the possibility of an increasing illumination 
of the Apostle Paul’s mind in respect to the prospects of the 
kingdom, analogous to that progressive enlightenment which 
Peter experienced on the question of the privileges of the 
Gentiles. In the later Pauline epistles there is an advance be- 
yond the earlier. “We discern in Paul a progressive knowl- 
edge of eschatology generally, as it grew up under the enlight- 
ening and guiding influence of the Holy Spirit, when we com- 
pare his Epistles to the Thessalonians with his later epistles, the 
lifting-up of believers to an ever-enduring fellowship with the 
Lord (1 Thess. iv. 17), with the later developed doctrine of the 
earth as the seat of the perfected kingdom of God; and 2 Thess. 
i. 7, 9, with the doctrine of a final restitution announced at a 
later period.” This doctrine Neander is inclined to find in 1 
Cor. xv. 27, 28, in connection with Phil. ii. 10, 11, and Coloss. 
i. 20. He also touches on this topic in his posthumous work 
on the Epistles to the Corinthians (Corintherbriefe, p. 246 seq.), 
in his comment on 1 Corinthians xv. 22: “ For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” After noticing 
the different interpretations given to the passage, he says: 
“ After all, the simplest construction would be to take the sec- 
ond ‘all’ as equally universal with the first. In that case there 
would be contained in these words the doctrine of a universal 
restoration.” He then proceeds to answer objections to this 
interpretation from declarations found elsewhere in the New 
Testament, and by Paul himself, which are thought to be of a 
contrary tenor; and concludes thus: “therefore, the possibility 
of such a construction of the passage as we have pointed out, 
must be maintained.” But in a note written later (in 1843), he 
says: “ Paul had in mind only the believers, and ignores those 
who are lost.” That is, he returns to the restricted interpreta- 
tion of the second “all.” In connection with the passage pre- 
viously quoted from-the earlier work, is this note: “The doc- 
trine of such a universal restitution would not stand in con- 
tradiction to the doctrine of eternal punishment, as the latter 
appears in the Gospels; for although those who are hardened 
in wickedness, left to the consequences of their conduct, their 
merited fate, have to expect endless unhappiness, yet a hidden 
purpose of the divine compassion is not necessarily excluded, 
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by virtue of which, through the wisdom of God revealing itself 
in the discipline of free agents, they will be led to a free 
appropriation of redemption.” (Robinson’s ed., p. 487.) 

This last thought appears to be involved in the rather ob- 
secure discussion by Nitzsch, one of the most eminent of the 
modern Lutheran theologians and ecclesiastics (System d. 
christl. Lehre, p. 416 seq.) “The Scripture teaches an eternal 
damnation of individual men, because it is in hypothest neces- 
sary. The non-coercive, non-magical, non-mechanical nature 
of Grace leaves room for final resistance to its influence; perse- 
verance in the resistance of unbelief is possible: consequently 
there must be de futuro, and on this supposition, if there is to 
be a final judgment, eternal damnation.” But whether this 
hypothesis will become thesis, or actuality, is another question. 
Nitzsch argues against the Annihilation doctrine. The Saviour 
(in Matt. x. 28, Luke xii. 4, 5), does not oppose to the fear of 
being killed by men, the fear of being killed by God; He does 
not oppose to the fear of bodily death, the fear of death abso- 
lutely. Not to kill (awoxreivaz), but “to destroy the soul,” 
(axokéoar pvynv), “to cast into hell” (guBadeiv eis rHv 
yéevvarv), is what God is represented, in contrast with men, as 
able to do. It is supposable that eternal damnation is a mere 
hypothesis and universal restoration the fact; or that there is 
an absolute annihilation; or that the wicked soul is reduced 
to a ruin—bereft of every good as well as evil activity. In 
either case it is conceivable that the same apostle who had 
preached eternal damnation, yet in his final Eschatology 
(diusserste Eschatologie), in 1 Cor. xv., passes above and beyond 
this antithesis. 

Julius Miiller discusses the question before us with his 
wonted ability, in his unpublished Lectures, and in his trea- 
tise on the Doctrine of Sin (Lehre v. d. Siinde, ii. 598 seq.). In 
this work (vol. i. 334 seq.), Miiller insists upon the distinction 
between chastisement and penalty, the former being distin- 
guished by having for its design the amendment of him on 
whom it is inflicted, and being thus the product of paternal 
mercy. The idea of punishment, on the contrary, is set forth 
in such passages as 2 Thess, i. 8, 9, ii. 12, Hebrews x. 29, 80 ; 
and most clearly in 1 Cor. xi. 32, where chastisement and pen- 
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alty are brought into juxtaposition, and explicitly contrasted 
with one another. Punishment, moreover, is set forth as re- 
lated to gui/t, rather than to sin as a principle to be overcome. 
Miiller maintains that no universal restoration can possibly 
take place prior to the judgment, since in that case there could 
be no separation and no judgment at all. Hence he concludes 
that restoration cannot be taught in 1 Cor. xv. 22, nor in Rom. 
v. 18, 19, since these passages would place it, if they referred 
to it at all, in this intermediate period. He confutes the argu- 
ment for universal restoration which is founded on the aim, or 
proper tendency, of the Gospel and of the divine system of 
recovery ; since the results are made contingent on the free act 
of the creature. Nor does he regard as conclusive the grounds 
which are drawn from Christian feeling, which revolts at an 
unsubdued antagonism to the divine will to be perpetuated 
forever. He admits the weight of this objection, but does not 
consider it decisive. The infliction of punishment, where the 
disobedient creature passively and involuntarily acknowledges 
the absolute supremacy and majesty of the divine law, secures 
from discordance the harmony of the divine order. Nor, 
again, can restoration be infallibly deduced from the divine 
love, since though justice is a branch of love, yet in love jus- 
tice and holiness are essential elements. Love, from its very 
nature, must react against its opposite, and assume the form 
of holy indignation. Nor can inhumanity be charged on the 
Creator, if a being endued with free-will, through his own 
sin brings on himself endless ruin. The possibility of end- 
less punishment must then be conceded. Sin has.a ten- 
dency to perpetuate itself; character tends to permanence— 
evil character, as well as good. What the actual results will 
be can be learned only from Revelation. Miiller holds that 
the divine love will never abandon men until they have be- 
come hardened against its influences and efforts. His conclu- 
sion is that the text (Matt. xii. 31, 32): “ All manner of sin 
and blasphemy”—that is, every sin, even blasphemy—“ shall 
be forgiven unto men; but the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men * * * neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come”—is to be taken as a dis- 
tinct declaration that all sins, except one, will be forgiven 
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either before or after the consummation of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom ; that is, in the present, or the future, aeon. 

The theory of an eventual extinction of the wicked has few 
adherents among the eminent German theologians. Rothe is 
its principal advocate ; and in his system it is connected with 
his peculiar view of the relation of spirit to matter, and of the 
development and immortality of the soul as contingent on its 
own holy action. 

Rothe’s elaborate discussion of the topic of Future Punish- 
ment is found in his posthumous Dogmatik (pp. 182-169, 
291-336). The most of the Saviour’s utterances on this sub- 
ject, he asserts, relate to what is to occur prior to the last judg- 
ment. At the first glance, Jesus appears to teach the endless 
punishment of all who enter Gehenna. This, however, is not 
the fact. The word atonios (aigvzos), which occurs in Matt. 
xxv, 41, 46, is used in the Scriptures in a more lax sense. It sig- 
nifies, not an indefinitely long time, but the longest time which 
can belong to an object, in accordance with its nature. There 
are many examples of this restricted meaning: e. g, Exod. xxi, 
6, Deut. xv. 17. In Jude (ver. 6, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 4), a stronger term 
(6105), is applied to a terminable period. As to the opinion 
of the Jews, in the time of Christ, respecting the duration of 
future punishment, they were not agreed on this point; and if 
they had been, this does not authorize us to conclude that He 
followed the popular view. Eternal life and eternal death are 
spoken of together; but if “eternal” denotes the longest time 
which the conception, or nature, of an object admits of, that 
fact presents no difficulty.. Of the wicked it is only said, in 
Matt. xxv. 41, 46, that “during the continuance of their stay 
in Gehenna, their pain will not cease, without any determina- 
tion of the question whether that stay will, or will not, be end- 
less” (p. 188). If Matt. xxvi. 24, Mark xiv. 21 (cf. Luke xxii. 
22) refer to Judas, these expressions are justified on the suppo- 
sition that Judas was eventually to cease to exist. The state- 
ments of Jesus in Matt. v. 26, xii. 32 (cf. Mark iii. 29) oblige us 
to restrict the sense of aionios. The few passages in His teach- 
ing, which do not refer to the intermediate state—for to this 
Rothe applies all those cited above, even Matt. xxv. 41, 46— 
indicate that the unpardoned will gradually be deprived o 
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sense and being: e. g. Matt. x. 28, Luke xii. 5. This opinion 
was not, Rothe affirms, unknown to the Jews: it is expressed 
in the apocryphal 4th Book of Ezra. The terms by which 
the Apostles denote perdition (6 6AeSpos aiwvors, 7 ax@dera, 
6 Savaros, 7 pSopad) most naturally signify annihilation of 
soul, as well as of body; especially as Paul (Tit. i. 2, Rom. xvi. 
25, Eph. iii. 9) uses atonios (aiavios) in the looser sense of the 
term. Rev. xiv. 11, xx. 10, must be understood in the light of 
Rev. xx. 14 and xvii. 8. The idea of annihilation is involved in 
John vi. 39, 40, 44, 54, Matt. x. 28, 80, John iii, 15, 16, x. 28, 
Luke xvii. 39, ix. 24, 25. Matt. vii, 18, Phil. i. 28, iii, 19, Gal. 
vi. 8, 1 Jobn iii. 15 (cf. Rev. xx. 4, 5), and 1 John v. 16, 17, Heb. 
x. 39, vi. 8, x. 27, 2 Pet. ii. 1, 3, ii. 12, 19, Jude, 10, 12, 19; ef. 
20, 21, ete. Rothe (p. 152) presents a concise statement of the 
objections which have been brought, on grounds of reason and 
Christian feeling, to the doctrine of endless punishment, and 
subjects them to criticism. On the supposition of a final im- 
penitence in the condemned, eternal punishment is fully suited 
to their guilt. The possibility of final impenitence cannot be 
denied. The end of God, so far as the individual is concerned, 
may be baffled by his own perversity ; though not the compre- 
hensive end of God in creation. Reformation is not the sole— 
it is not the proper and immediate—design of punishment. 
This has its end in itself. Punishment need not and ought not 
to cease for the reason that the recovery of the transgressor is 
- no longer to be hoped for. The pain of the lost may not con- 
sist in such reproaches of conscience as might involve an ac- 
tual or possible repentance, but rather in the incessant experi- 
ence of the absolute fruitlessness of their rebellion against God, 
of the hostile relation of the whole created universe to them on 
account of this rebellion, and of the rage and hatred against 
God and all his creation, which perpetually blaze up anew 
within their souls. But other objections to the doctrine of 
endless suffering Rothe considers valid. The necéssary dis- 
turbance of the happiness of the redeemed, and the divine plan 
of the world, with which the endless continuance of sin is held 
to be incongruous, are among these objections. No conceiva- 
ble reason can be given why the hopelessly wicked should be 
kept in being: the notion that their endless suffering is required 
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as a warning is groundless. Final impenitence, on the suppo- 
sition that the pains of hell are never to cease, would be psy- 
chologically inexplicable. Yet in this life, and in the interval 
prior to the judgment, all the means of grace will have been 
exhausted upon such as at that time remain impenitent. The 
only satisfactory solution of the problem is found in the sup- 
position of a gradual wearing out and extinction of their being. 
This will be the lot of those who persist to the last day in their 
resistance to the Spirit—of those who are guilty of the unpar- 
donable sin. Rothe lays great stress on the results to be ex- 
pected from the grace of God, beyond the bounds of this life, 
in the intermediate state. Among the passages on which he 
founds this expectation, are included, of course, 1 Peter iii. 19, 
20, iv. 6. 

With the foregoing notice of the opinions of celebrated 
German theologians, we may connect a brief description of the 
views of a distinguished Danish theologian of the evangelical 
type, Martensen, as they are expressed in his Dogmatik (pp. 
534-544). “Shall the development of the world end in a 
Dualism?” Is there an eternal damnation, or a final restora- 
tion of all moral beings? The Church has never been willing 
to accept this last hypothesis, both on grounds of Scripture, 
and from the feeling that the Christian idea of redemption 
would lose something of its profound earnestness. On the con- 
trary, however, the doctrine of restoration, which has appeared 
and reappeared at different times in the Church, is not with- 
out support in the Scriptures, and has sprung up, not always 
from a lack of earnestness, but from a feeling of humanity, 
founded in the very nature of Christianity. Here then is an 
Antinomy—a seeming contradiction. 

This Antinomy is found in the Scriptures. There are pas- 
sages which, taken in their full weight—“ nach threm ganzen 
Gewicht genommen”—most expressly assert eternal damnation. 
There is “the unqueachable fire,” “the worm that never dieth,” 
the “sin unto death,” the sin that “shall not be forgiven.” On 
the other hand, there are 1 Cor. xv. 26-28, Eph. i. 10, 1 Cor. 
xv. 22 (cf. Matt. xix. 26), from which, unless the foree of these 
expressions is curtailed, the notion of a universal restoration 
cannot be eliminated. That God’s Word cannot contradict 
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itself and that this antinomy must admit of some solution, is 
conceded, But no solution is given. May it not be, asks the 
author, that the solution is wisely withheld from us as long as 
we are in this stage of our being? 

But the same antinomy, Martensen proceeds te say, emerges 
in our own reasonings on the subject. From the point of 
view, which, to be sure, for Christian reflection, is the highest, 
—that of the teleology of divine love, we are led to the doc- 
trine of restoration. The end of God in creation, does not 
look, as the Pantheist assumes, at the kingdom in general, but 
at the well-being of each individual. The idea that the end is 
reached in the manifestation of punitive justice, does not sat- 
isfy the mind; if there is a will which eternally withstands 
God, there is a barrier which the divine love never overcomes, 
The power of love reaches its end, not when beings bow the 
knee by compulsion—which would only be a revelation of 
might—but when all bow the knee to Christ with willing con- 
sent. On the contrary, the anthropological, psychological, and 
ethical considerations, the facts of life, lead us to the doctrine 
of eternal condemnation. Man is free; he is not compelled to 
repent; salvation is not a process of nature; the hardening 
of the heart is possible. The time must come when the possi- 
bility of conversion is gone; when “it is too late.” In con- 
version, not only the abstract power is needful, but also the 
order of things, the environing circumstances, in which trial 
and probation have their place. For the condemned, there is 
no future; there is only the retrospect of a lost opportunity, a 
wasted life. There is an inward demand in the soul of the 
lost for the realization of that which is abstractly possible, 
while all the conditions of that realization are wanting. This 
is “the worm that never dieth.” Shakespeare has helped us 
to imagine that desperate condition, in such a conception as 
that of Lady Macbeth, wandering about in her sleep, seeking 
in vain to wash the ineffaceable stain of blood from her hand. 
Here is no true, no fruitful contrition; no change of will. 

The theological idea leads us to restoration. Hence this 
doctrine was found mostly in the Greek Church ; the anthropo- 
logical idea tends to the opposite doctrine, which accordingly 
was defended by Augustine, and has had fewer to dissent from 
it in the Western Church. 
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The theory of Annihilation does not solve the antinomy. 
This theory is not supported by the Scriptures: it leaves the 
fatherly love of God baffled in its aim and end. The idea that 
those guilty of the unpardonable sin serve out their time of 
punishment, and are then delivered, besides the exegetical diffi- 
culties which lie against it, gives no rational explanation of the 
way in which conversion, in such cases, is to be secured. For 
it is not only a right knowledge of sin that is required, but the 
beginning of a new life. 

The antinomy must, therefore, be left standing. There is a 
will of God, and in this sense, a design that all should be 
saved; there is a possibility that such will be the actual fact, 
but the opposite is also possible (p. 5438). 

In the annals of English theology, a noted representative of 
the Annihilation doctrine is John Locke. In his “ Reason- 
ableness of Christianity,” he shows himself a literalist in his 
interpretation of the word “death.” He understands that 
Adam was threatened with the literal destruction of soul and 
body; that he and his race are saved from this penalty by the 
work of Christ, and put upon a new probation, under “the law 
of faith ;” that those who fail to fulfill the conditions on which 
“life” is offered in the Gospel will undergo the penalty of an- 
nihilation, and will forever cease to be. 

Of the modern English advocates of the doctrine of the ex- 
tinction of souls, the most prominent is Archbishop Whately. 
In his work on “ The Future State” (Lect. viii.) he sets forth 
his opinions, The words translated “destruction,” and the 
word “death,” as these terms are applied in the Scriptures to 
the lot of the finally impenitent, he takes in the most literal 
meaning. He also maintains the opinion, which was occasion- 
ally broached in the middle ages, but was counted heretical, 
that the souls of men are in an unconscious state during the 
interval between death and the general resurrection. 

In recent times the doctrine of universal restoration has been 
espoused by a number of theologians, of conspicuous ability, 
in England. John Foster is one of the most noted of these. 
His position is that the endless punishment of men for the sins 
of this life would be inconsistent with the equity of the divine 
administration. He assumes that their nature, at the start, is so 
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“fatally corrupt,” and their circumstances so unfavorable, that 
there is no hope for them, save in an operation of grace ab ex- 
tra, which is arbitrary and discriminative on the part of the 
Sovereign Agent, and independent of the will of man. To 
the objection that punishment is endless, because there is an 
endless continuance in sinning, he answers that it is the doom 
of the condemned which *‘ necessitates a continuance of the 
criminality,” for this is a doom to sin as well as to suffer. 
“Virtually, therefore, the eternal punishment is the punish- 
ment of the sins of time.” As to the teaching of Scripture, 
Foster remarks, that the terms “everlasting,” “eternal,” “ for- 
ever,” original or translated, are often employed in the Bible, 
as well as other writings, under great and various limitations of 
import. But “how could the doctrine have been more plainly 
and positively asserted, than it is in the Scripture language?” 
To this Foster answers, that we are able to express it so as to 
leave no possibility of a misunderstanding of our language ; 
and this was equally possible to the Biblical writers. The 
terms they use are designed to magnify, to aggravate, rather 
than to define the evil threatened. The great difference of de- 
grees of future punishment, so plainly stated in the Scriptures, 
is said to be an argument of some weight against its perpetuity. 
If a limited measure of punishment is consistent with equity, 
then a limited duration may be; the argument from the alleged 
infinite evil of sin, in one case as much as the other, is set 
aside.* 

Another English theologian, whose writings on this subject 
have excited much attention, is the late Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
His opinions are presented in his Commentary on John’s Gos- 
pel, his “Theological Essays”—the last Essay in the volume— 
and in his “ Letter to Dr. Jelf.” In this last publication, Mr. 
Maurice denies that he is a Universalist. Whether suffering 
will be without end in the future life, is a point on which he 
professes himself unable to affirm or deny. His position is 
that of nescience. Nothing, as he thinks, is revealed with 
regard to the duration of punishment. The word atonios 
(ai@vios) signifies eternal, and is thought by him to have no 
reference to time. It is applied in the New Testament to God 
* Life and Correspondence of John Foster, ii. 232 seq. 
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and to things extra-temporal. It denotes not duration, but a 
state or quality. “Eternal” death (or punishment) is the 
opposite of “eternal life,” as this is defined by the Apostle 
John. It is the condition of a soul bereft of the fellowship of 
God ; but on the question how long this state will continue, 
the word “eternal” sheds no light. “Life eternal” is the 
knowledge of God, and the quality termed “eternal ” is, in its 
entirety, in that life now, in the case of every one who is pos- 
sessed of it. 

With respect to the English Episcopal Church, since the 
publication of the Essays and Reviews, the civil courts have 
decided that the Articles do not inculcate the doctrine of end- 
less punishment. In the revision of the Articles under Eliza- 
beth, when the forty-two were reduced to thirty-nine, the 
forty-second Article, in which eternal punishment had been 
directly asserted, was among those left out. This was not be- 
cause the revisers of the Articles disbelieved the doctrine,—a 
doctrine which would seem to be implied in Art. xvi (Of Pre- 
destination and Election)—but it was omitted for other reasons. 
Inasmuch, however, as this tenet had once been inserted in the 
Creed, and had been afterwards deliberately omitted, the judi- 
cial decision was that clergymen who subscribe to the Articles 
are not bound to believe and teach it. How extensively it 
has been abandoned in the Anglican Church, at the present 
day, it is impossible to judge. A vehement discourse in oppo- 
sition to it by Canon Farrar has lately been put in print. He 
describes himself as having no clear and decisive opinion on 
the question of the duration of future punishment. He can- 
not accept the Romish doctrine of purgatory, or the “ spread- 
ing belief in conditional immortality,” or the certain belief that 
all will finally be saved. Yet the final sentences of the ser- 
mon appear to be an expression of this last mentioned belief. 
Dr. Farrar holds that atonios (aiwvi0s) means “ age-long,” not 
“everlasting,” and in this sense is used in the Bible; that it 
means, secondly, something extra-temporal; but that it does 
not contain .“the fiction of an endless time.” He holds that 
‘“‘Gehenna,” as used by Christ indicates, not final and hopeless, 
but purifying and corrective punishment, an “ intermediate, a 
metaphorical, and a terminable retribution.” 
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Among the Non-conformists in England, in the evangelical 
bodies, there are many ministers who no longer believe in the 
doctrine of endless punishment. A competent witness, Rey, 
Dr. Allon, in a biographical sketch of Rev. T. Binney, pre- 
fixed to a volume of his Sermons (London, 1875), says of him, 
that “he refused the hard and terrible conclusions of Calvin- 
istic predestination.” Dr. Allon adds: 


“ He was one of the earliest of his generation to maintain the broad universal 
purpose of the divine Father’s love, and of the salvation which is proffcred 
through Christ. And, it may be added here, for the same reasons he rejected the 
dogma of eternal punishment; which seems passing through the same stages of 
instinctive shrinking from it, traditional affirmation, subtle disintegration, and 
religious abandonment. While Mr. Binney shrank from propounding any alterna- 
tive theory of the destiny of the wicked, he distinctly refused to believe in eternal 
torments. He felt that conclusions from which, not in their sinful and alienated 
but in their best and holiest feelings, good men instinctively recoiled could not be 
possible to the holy and loving God. He felt too that it was not possible, as 
with some mysteries which are simply things unknown, to bow in silence before 
these conclusions. They involve a necessary ‘appeal to moral judgment and feel- 
ing, and if in this appeal, repugnance, and not sympathetic conviction is pro- 
duced, there must be reason to doubt their correctness. 

His own conclusion, avowed in many conversations on the subject, was ‘It 
cannot be, that which our best feelings shrink from, cannot be possible to God. 
In some way or other, He will solve the dark problem of evil in harmony with 
his righteousness and love.’ And here he was contented to rest. Mr. Binney 
propounded no counter theory of universalism, or of repentance beyond the 
grave; to both he saw, both in the statements of Scripture and in the moral phi- 
losophy of things, insuperable objections. He thought that the exegesis of Scrip- 
tural representations needed a thorough re-examination; and that a reasonable 
and reverent interpretation of the strong language of Scripture was possible 
which would not necessitate the dogma of eternal suffering.” 


A few ministers of distinction among the English Congrega- 
tionalists, but only a few, favor the annihilation doctrine. 

In the recently published letters of Thomas Erskine, of 
Linlathen, the author of the noted work on the “ Internal Evi- 
dence” of Revelation, the doctrine of universal restoration is 
professed and supported. The main foundation of this belief 
is made to be the fatherly character of God as revealed in 
the Bible. A father can never cease from the endeavor to 
make his child righteous. The Father of the spirits of all 
flesh will not throw off His care for the souls of His children 
when they leave this world; the supposition that He will grow, 
out of false conceptions of his justice and righteousness, which 
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are not separable from His love. No human being, it is held 
by Mr. Erskine, can be beyond the reach of God’s grace and 
the sanctifying power of His Spirit (vol. ii. p. 248). The love 
of God will attain to its end and aim. This he supposes to 
he definitely taught by the Apostle Paul in the 5th and 11th 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans: (p. 239). By these full 
and explicit declarations of the Apostle, the language in Matt. 
xxv. must be interpreted. “Eternity has nothing to do with 
duration.” “I think eternal means eseential in opposition to 
phenomenal. So eternal life is God’s own life; it is essential 
life; and eternal punishment is the misery belonging to the na- 
ture of sin, and not coming from outward causes” (p. 235). 
“T do not believe that aza): 20s, the Greek word rendered ‘ eter- 
nal’ and ‘everlasting’ by our translators, really bas that 
meaning. I believe that it refers to man’s essential or spiritual 
state. and not to time, either finite or infinite. Eternal life is 
living in the love of God; eternal death is living in self; so 
that a man may be in eternal life or in eternal death for ten 
minutes, as he changes from one state to another” (p. 240). 
One of the earliest American works in defense of the theory 
of Restoration was “The salvation of all men examined,” by 
Dr. Charles Chauncey, which was printed in London in 1784, 
Dr. Chauncey advocates this theory, but he maintains that, if 
it be rejected, the alternative doctrine which next to this is best 
supported, is that of Annihilation. The “ unpardonable sin” 
isa sin of which the full penalty is exacted; but this penaity 
is not everlasting. The reply to Chauncey by Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards is marked by extraordinary logical acumen, and by 
no small degree of acuteness in the exegetical part of the dis- 
cussion. One prominent topic in his book is the true nature or 
end of punishment in the Divine government. Edwards ar- 
gues that the penalty of sin in the future life is not disciplinary, 
but vindicative in its intent. If it be of the nature of chas- 
tisement, why is it called a “curse”? Dr. Chauncey had 
asserted that future punishment is graduated according to. the 
varying deserts of offenders. Dr. Edwards charges his opponent 
with a confusion of ideas. If all the condemned are punished 
according to the degree of their guilt, what distinction is there 
between him who suffers for the unpardonable sin, and trans- 
gressors generally ? 
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Since the rise of the Universalist denomination in this coun- 
try, numerous works have appeared on the subject before us; 
but it is impossible, in this place, to refer to them individually, 

We subjgin to the foregoing sketch one or two suggestions, 
which may afford material for reflection to those who are inter- 
ested in tracing a theological system to its roots, and in obsery- 
ing the transformations which it may undergo in the lapse of 
time. 

Strict Calvinism was a symmetrical and coherent system. It 
was constructed from the teleological point of view. The 
starting-point was God and His eternal purpose. The end was 
made to be the manifestation of His love and His justice, con- 
ceived of as codrdinate. The salvation of some, and the condem- 
nation of others, are the means to this end. The motive of 
redemption is love to the elect, for whom all the arrangements 
of Providence and grace are ordered. The cap-stone was placed 
upon the system by the supra-lapsarians, who followed Cal- 
vin’s strong language in the “ Institutes” (but not elsewhere, 
especially not in his Commentaries), and made the fall and sin 
of mankind, like creation itself, the object of an efficient de- 
cree—means to the one supreme End; for if mercy and 
righteousness are to be exerted in the salvation and condemna- 
tion of sinners, a world of sinners must first exist. 

There was rebellion against this system. Not to speak of 
the different theology of the Lutherans—in the French Calvin- 
istic school of Saumur, wherever Arminianism prevailed, in 
the modified Calvinism of the New England churches, it was 
asserted that in “the intention of love,” Christ died for all, 
that God’s love extends over all, in the sense that He desires 
them to be saved, yearns toward them, and offers them help. 

This mode of thought has more affinity to the Greek anthro- 
pology than has rigid Calvinism, or its Augustinian prototype. 
The teleological point of view is less prominent; it stands in 
the background. The universal love and pity of God, the 
broad design of the atonement, are the central points. 

The more rigid Calvinism often protested against this modifi- 
cation of the system : it considered the whole theodicy imperiled 
by it: it saw in ita drift and tendency towards other innovations 
subversive of the system. 
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For if this universal, yearning love is at the basis of redemp- 
tion, will it not be suggested that this love will not fail of its 
end? Will the heart of God be disappointed of its object? 
Will the Almighty be baffled by the creaturely will? If 
Christ died for all, will He be “satisfied” with anything short 
of the recovery of all? 

As a matter of historical fact, belief in Restoration and kin- 
dred doctrines are seen to spring up, in different quarters, in 
the wake of the mitigated form of theology to which we have 
referred. 

Not that such beliefs are logically required. All d@ priort 
reasoning must be subject to the correction of experience. 
There is a terrible reign of sin, though all sin is contrary to 
the will of God; there is a development of sinful character, a 
hardening of the heart, a persistent resistance,—‘ how often 
would J.... but ye would not;” “woe unto thee, Chorazin, 
woe unto thee, Bethsaida;” there is a stern, tragic side to na- 
ture and to human life. We stand within a sphere where 
results are not worked out by dint of power, but where freedom, 
under moral law, with all the peril, as well as possibility of 
good, which freedom involves, is an essential attribute of our 
being. No speculations on the problem of the theodicy can 
have the certainty that belongs to the law which is verified by 
conscience and experience: ‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” 
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(2.) THE TEACHING OF CHRIST RESPECTING THE 
DURATION OF FUTURE PUNISHMENT.* 


By James M. Wurrton, Pu.D. 


THE sayings of Christ concerning future punishment consti- 
tute a prominent feature of His teaching. No “son of thunder” 
among His apostles has so emphasized the gloomy fact, or ex- 
hibited it in such imagery of suffering, as He whom we love as 
the Good Shepherd. Since, then, this is not one of those sub- 
jects on which the Master contented Himself with a pregnant 
hint or maxim, and left the duty of expanded statement to His 
apostles, the doctrine of the New Testament concerning future 
punishment can be adequately determined, in every cardinal 
point, from the sayings of Christ Himself. 

We can best come at the facts, in any inquiry as to what 
Christ taught upon this subject, by proposing these three ques- 
tions: 

I. Did Christ teach that future punishment ends in purifica- 
tion and restoration ? 

II. Did He teach that it ends in extinction of being? 

IIL. Did He teach that it is endless? 

One important consideration should be allowed to attend 
these inquiries from the start. 

It is certainly an allowable supposition that Christ may have 
really committed Himself to no one of the positions indicated 
by the questions proposed. Plainly, there is a quadruple, 
instead of a triple alternative. Perhaps the recognition of this 
hitherto ill-recognized fact may help towards a true result, if it 
is not past hope that men can investigate this subject without 
the fatal bias of a wish to come to one result rather than another. 
Undoubtedly, men have often examined this subject as parti- 
zans, through aversion to the positive alternative of Universal- 
ism orof Calvinism. Perhaps the recognition of a negative alter- 
native as possible may lessen the temptation to strain evidence 
unduly. Such a recognition may be even of still further help; 

* For a fuller discussion of various points touched in this Article, see the writer’s 


recent publication entitled, ‘Is ‘Eternal’ Punishment Endless ?”—Boston: Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co. 106 pp. Second Edition. 
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for among the prepossessions that subtly prejudice a fair con- 
clusion may be the one that is most common, viz: that Christ 
has endorsed one or another of the three positions proposed 
above ; whereas, indeed, He may have endorsed no one of them, 

Let us now review the evidence to be drawn from Christ's 
teachings in support of each of the three views above pro- 
pounded, bearing in mind, meanwhile, the possibility of the 
fourth alternative, viz: that He has committed Himself to no 
one of them. 

I. Let us make the supposition that the current belief in 
Christ’s time respecting future punishment was, that it would 
end in purification and restoration. What then do we think of 
Christ’s prevailing tone as compared with the assumed belief of 
His hearers? Does any modern restorationist preacher adopt 
such a tone, use such lurid metaphors, jar sensitive nerves with 
such appeals to fear and images of pain? Even the stern 
Hebrew prophets gild the edge of their stormy visions of retribu- 
tion with comforting promises of mercy after wrath. But the 
loving Redeemer relieves His pictures of the wrath of God by 
not one ray of light. There is no more cheerful word for the 
punished than, “Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” 
Consequently the doctrine of a restoration, so far as it is founded 
on specific words, is founded on some words of the apostles 
(e. g. Col. i. 19, 20) rather than on words of Christ. So far as 
Christ’s teachings are concerned, resturationism is drawn more 
from “the cardinal principles of Christianity”’* than from any 
word of the Founder. 

Christ certainly settled many things rather by general princi- 
ples than by particular regulations. For instance, He did not 
pronounce distinctly on the question of slavery. But He laid 
down two principles that overthrew slavery: the brotherhood 
of all His disciples, and the “golden rule.” Did He then lay 
down any principle which involves restorationism as inevitably 
as the golden rule, and the brotherhood of Christians, involved 
the abolition of slavery? All that can be cited here is in the 
trilogy of parables given in the fifteenth chapter of Luke, 
depicting the tireless divine seeking and saving of the lost. 
This is said to involve restorationism, because God will be in 


* See Quarterly Journal of the Am. Unitarian Assoc., pp. 48, 49, vol. i, 1854. 
A revised reprint of a Declaration of Opinion. 
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every world and period unchangeably the same as here. But 
however that may be, another question must be answered. 
Will the lost be in every world and period correspondingly the 
same as here—as susceptible, as salvable? Restoration involves 
the consent of two parties. It depends on certain conditions of 
existence and of moral freedom, of which enough is not known 
to justify extending to all future duration the analogy of resto- 
ration in the present world. 

Doubtless, the object of these three parables—the most hope- 
ful words for the lost that Christ ever spake—was to contrast 
with the censorious spirit of Phariseeism the feelings of God 
toward the lost. Is it not assuming too much to claim that 
they were intended to reveal the ultimate issue of every 
individual sinner’s experience? For, despite that reiterated 
“until he find it,” “till she find it,” not every lost sheep, not 
every lost silver-piece, is found ;—not every publican and sinner 
came to Christ. Some things that are “ possible with God” are 
‘impossible with men.” What if that which Christ declared 
true in this world regarding men’s disposition toward a con- 
ditional salvation (and it must be borne in mind that salvation 
must always be conditional) be true in the future—* Ye will 
not come unto Me, that ye might have life?” Manifestly these 
parables do not logically guarantee a universal restoration. 
The most that can be claimed from them is that they are not 
inconsistent with that hope. The advocate of universal resto- 
ration is inextricably burdened with the fact that the most 
hopeful and compassionate of all the teachers of our religion 
—the Founder Himself—has no where clearly authorized that 
hope. 

The slight basis that any sayings of Christ afford for the doc- 
trine of restoration beyond the grave appears from a glance at 
a few texts that have been taken that way, e. g. (Matt. v. 26) 
‘till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing.” Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, the leading teacher of the Eastern Churck in the 
fifth century, made this comment: “Never would He have 
said, ‘till thou hast paid’ were it not possible for us, paying the 
penalty for our faults, to be freed from them.” President Bart- 
lett, following Meyer, regards the “till thou hast paid” as a 
sentence to endless imprisonment, the condition of release 
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being beyond fulfillment. Each view is mistaken, as the text 
has no reference at all to the punishments of eternity. Other- 
wise, who is the “adversary?” Clement thought he was the 
devil, Augustine thought he was God. 

So (Matt. xvii. 34) “till he should pay all that was due,” 
has been pressed opposite ways with equal futility. Here, 
however, a third alternative is possible. Considering the hope- 
less vastness of the sum due, it is not unreasonable to conjecture 
that the prisoner may have died under the protracted inflictions 
of “the tormentors,” and so have become available for the 
arguments of those who believe that future punishment ends 
in extinction. But all this word-play is beside the object of 
the parable, which was to enforce a plain and common mora! 
lesson. 

More sensible is the use that has been made of Matt. xii. 32, 
“it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world neither in 
the world to come.” Augustine made this comment: “It 
would not be truly said of some that they are forgiven neither 
in this age (seculo) nor in the future, were there not some who, 
though not in this, are forgiven in the future.” The most that 
can be claimed upon this is a restoration from which some are 
excepted. The true import of this passage depends upon the 
meaning of aiwyv (“world”), to be referred to presently. 

The idea of a restoration, however, partial though it be, is 
not easy to reconcile with that apparent stamp of finality which 
characterizes all that Christ has said of the state of those who 
depart out of this world unsaved. Such expressions as these: 
“they shall gather out of His kingdom all things that offend, 
and them which do iniquity, and shall cast them into a [the] 
furnace of fire” (Matt. xiii. 41, 42)—*“The fire is not quenched ” 
(Mark ix. 46)—expressions plainly predicable of all the un- 
saved, lay upon the believer in any restoration a burden of 
proof, the relief of which must be sought from ethical and 
philosophical considerations of doubtful certainty, rather than 
from any plain word that came from the Redeemer’s lips. 

One of the apparently most conclusive indications of an in- 
termiuable future woe is this aspect of finality in what Christ 
has said of future punishments: “If ye believe not that I am 
he, ye shall die in your sins: whither I go, ye cannot come” 
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(John viii. 24). Those who failed to go in with the bridegroom, 
found the door shut, and no reply to their entreaties but, “De- 
part, [ know you not” (Matt. xxv. 12). He who neglected the 
wedding garment was cast, bound, “into outer darkness” (Matt. 
xxii. 13). Whatever exception one may offer to the traditional 
application of these figures to the future life, rather than to the 
kingdom of Christ in this world, Christ plainly warns us, that 
a man may “lose himself, or be cast away” (Luke ix. 25). 

And yet the further question must be admitted in regard to 
this manifest stamp of finality. How much of a finality is it 
in fact? Is it an absolute finality, never to be reopened, or a 
relative finality, with some further issue? Is it a finality for 
infinite duration, or a finality for a period left indetinite? 
Could the supposition be entertained, that Christ may be speak- 
ing of some terminable period of woe, rather than of woe that 
never comes to a period, then this stamp of finality would still 
be reconcilable with the hope of an ultimate restoration. 
Whether this important supposition be admissible, will appear 
presently, when we come to the exact significance of the funda- 
mental words employed. Even then, as far as any thing that 
Christ has said, the idea of a final restoration must remain an 
unauthorized, however uncontradicted, hope. 

II. We have next to ask: Did Christ teach that future 
punishment ends in extinction of being? This view may seem 
to harmonize better with Christ’s phraseology than the restora- 
tion doctrine; e. g. such texts as these: “The tares are chil- 
dren of the wicked one. . . . As therefore the tares are 
gathered and burned in the fire, so shall it be in the end of this 
world ” (Matt. xiii. 38, 40),—‘‘ Fear Him who is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell”—need no pressing in order to 
yield the doctrine of an extinction as immediate as that of straw 
in fire. Texts of this sort, however, and the metaphorical 
terms, “ worm,” “fire,” “death,” will seem, especially to those 
who look beyond the first obvious meaning that sounds reason- 
able, equally accordant with prolonged existence in suffering. 
The life (2a) of the saved is not mere being, but also well-being. 
Consequently, the death of the lost would seem to be not mere 
extinction—the antithesis of being,—but also moral and spirit- 
ual ruin—the antithesis of well-being. So it appears from 
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Matt. xxv. 46, where the antithesis of “de eternal” is “ ever- 
lasting punishment” (xoAaozs). 

If one were weighing the meaning of the fundamental words 
with simply his English Bible before him, the phrase “ever- 
lasting punishment ” might seem decisive against the possibility 
of the future extinction of the lost. Punishment, it may be 
said, cannot be the cessation of punishment. The objection is 
valid against the idea that the lost lose their existence at, death ; 
not valid against the idea of a punishment everlasting until it 
destroys existence sometime in futurity. 

Or, using for “ everlasting” the synonym “ eternal,” it might 
be urged, that eternal punishment is punishment endéess, ex- 
tinction is punishment ended. But this is begging the question 
outright by an unwarrantable definition. We speak scriptu- 
rally of “ eternal punishment,” as will be shown presently, only 
when we drop the idea of duration, and mean simply the pun- 
ishment taking place in eternity. That this is no new-fangled 
use of the word, our English Bibles attest in the phrase “ eternal 
judgment” (Heb. vi. 2), which Robinson’s Lexicon refers to 
“the judgment of the last day,” and which means simply the 
judgment taking place in eternity. 

We shall presently examine the original word. But whether 
it be in English or in Greek, that our Bibles tell us of an 
“everlasting fire” (Matt. xviii. 8), this question opens at the 
outset: Does the Bible aim to speak with metaphysical pre- 
cision? May not a fire that Jasts either indefinitely long, or 
else until its material be consumed, be fitly termed “ ever- 
lasting ?” 

It is to be noticed, however, that the doctrine of extinction 
under future punishment, so far as it is drawn from the lan- 
guage of Christ, depends wholly on the preference which is 
given by the interpreter to the literal or the figurative significa- 
tion of the words; that is, it rests on a subjective rather than 
an objective ground—a remark that is, of course, double-edged. 
So far as it is drawn from other sources, it depends, like the 
doctrine of a restoration, on ethical and philosophical consider- 
ations, more or less reliable, but beyond the scope of this Arti- 
cle. It certainly is no where taught in plain terms, unless the 
question be begged by asserting that certain terms are to be 
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literally, rather than metaphorically taken. This being so, the 
claim to Christ’s authority in behalf of the doctrine that future 
punishment ends in extinction, is, at most, a dubious claim. 

III. The third alternative is now presented: Did Christ 
teach that future punishment is endless? Our English Bibles 
seem to answer in the affirmative, e.g. (Mark ix. 43, 45) “the 
fire that never shall be quenched.” Without entering into the 
question whether this is a correct version of the original, a 
reader ignorant of any tongue but his mother-English might 
still ask whether this is to be taken asa scientifically precise 
assertion of endless suffering. The Bible tells us that, in the 
deluge, ‘all the high hills that were under the whole heaven 
were covered” (Gen. vii. 19); but we do not believe that the 
Alps or the Andes were submerged. The reference is merely 
to the then inhabited part of the world. Moreover, the English 
reader finds in Isaiah xvi. 24, the original of the prophecy in 
Mark, referring plainly to a fire that sometime is quenched, 
though lasting long. It is tolerably clear to him on such evi- 
dence, that the “never shall be quenched” may perhaps be 
fairly interpreted by a defining clause, “ till the sinner be con- 
sumed.” When, however, we refer to the original, we find the 
“never” to be a contribution of our translators: the original 
is simply “unquenched,” or “unquenchable” (aofeoros), a 
predicate that may readily be applied to a fire that is not endless. 

Our English Bibles supply us with what seems at first a 
clearer proof-text, in Mark iii. 29, “hath never forgiveness.” 
Clear it seems, however, only as opposed to the hope of restora- 
tion. It can be used in behalf of the doctrine of extinction as 
readily as in proof of endless suffering. We shall presently 
find, however, that the phrase here translated “never” is re- 
peatedly used in reference to a limited period. 

The original of Mark iii. 29, exactly rendered, reads, *‘ hath 
not forgiveness for the aeon.” The last three words were re- 
garded by our translators as equivalent to the phrase “for 
eternity.” This however, is by no means their invariable sig- 
nification. Compare those texts in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
in which Christ is spoken of as a priest for the aeon (“forever”). 
Professor Moses Stuart thus remarks on Heb. v. 6: “‘ For the 
aeon’ is to be taken in a qualified sense here, as often elsewhere, 
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e. g., compare Luke i. 33 with 1 Cor. xv. 24-28. The priesthood 
of Christ will doubtless continue no longer than His mediatorial 
reign ; for, when His reign as mediator ceases, His whole work 
both as Mediator and as Priest will have been accomplished.” 
(Comment. Heb., p. 340.) 

So when Christ promised His disciples: “I will pray the 
Father, and He shall give you another Comforter, that He may 
abide with you for the aeon (“forever”) even the Spirit of 
Truth” (John xiv. 16), He used in a limited sense the same 
phrase which in Mark iii. 29 has been taken to mean “for 
eternity.” The mission of the Comforter is limited to the 
period, or aeon, during which the Lord has withdrawn His 
visible presence. As God, the Holy Ghost will be with the 
disciples “world without end” (literally, “to all the gene- 
rations of the aeon of the aeons,” Eph. iii, 21), but, as Com/orter, 
He is “sent,” specificially, only “for the aeon,” or period, dur- 
ing which the disciples would otherwise be left “ comfortless ” 
(John xiv. 18). 

Dr. Robinson’s remark, in his New Testament Lexicon, that 
eis tov ai@va (for the aeon) “always implies duration without 
end,” is manifestly incorrect. The fact is, at least in the lan- 
guage of the Bible, that aeon, in its strict and proper interpreta- 
tion, always refers to a pertod. Accordingly it is frequently 
used in the plural, as no word would be that properly signified 
infinite duration. For instance, we cannot speak of elernities, 
but the Bible freely speaks of aeons. When it is extended to 
cover duration that never comes to a period, it is by inference, 
not by its proper force. What we shall now discover in regard 
to the use of the word aeon will be of consequence also for the 
meaning of the epithet aeonian that has sprung from it, and is 
translated in our Bibles by “ everlasting, and “ eternal.” 

Aeon has a history which decides its meaning. It is time 
that the disputes about this word, and its derivative aeonian, 
should be settled by a recurrence to its origin. Its use in the 
New Testament results from its use in the Old Testament. 
The Septuagint version of the O. T. into Greek (designated by 
the numeral LXX.) was the popular Bible in Christ’s time. 
The LXX. regularly used aeon (which in classic Greek variously 
denotes a life-time, a period or age, duration indefinite, and 
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eternity) as the representative of the Hebrew ‘olam (phy), signi- 
fying a world-period or cycle. In the Old Testament, all past dura- 
tion was regarded as comprehended in a succession of ’olams or 
cycles, called aeons in the LXX. So all future duration was 
viewed in an indefinite succession of ’olams or aeons. Everlast- 
ing duration was expressed with precision by the plural of 
‘olam; e. g. “Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom ;” 
literally, ““a kingdom of all ‘olams;” LXX. “of all the 
aeons” (Ps. exlv. 18). The same was expressed more vaguely 
by ’olam in the singular; e. g. “I live forever,” literally, “ for 
’olam ;” LXX. “ for the aeon.” Here ’o/am gets the signification 
of eternity by inference from its context, the subject being God. 
Where the context does not supply such an inference, ’o/am 
strictly signifies no more than an indefinite period, past or 
future, unmeasured, perhaps, but not necessarily immeasurable ; 
e.g., “the dead of ’olam ;” LXX. “the dead of aeon;” as we 
say, “ the dead of yore ;” Eng. vers. “those that have been long 
dead” (Ps. exliii. 8). So, “the earth abideth for ’olam ;” LXX. 
“for the aeon ;’ Eng. vers. “ forever” (Kccl. i. 14). 

Such then was the mould in which the New Testament 
phraseology respecting past and future duration was cast. To 
ignore the peculiar Hebraistic coloring which the New Testa- 
ment word aeon derives from its previous use in the LXX. as 
a synonym of the Old Testament ’o/am (world-period, or cycle) 
is to miss the right starting point of any scholarly discussion of 
the terms applied in the New Testament to future duration. 
(See Lange’s Comm. on Ecclesiastes, i. 3. p. 47). 

Two points now require special consideration. 

1. Past duration and future duration are regarded in the Old 
Testament as comprised in a succession of ‘olams, or aeons. 

2. Future duration, permanent, but indefinite, is expressed by 
the phrase for ’olam, or unto ‘olam (LXX. for the aeon). The 
permanency of the duration thus indefinitely denoted is defined 
in each case by the context, or in other words, by the nature of 
the subject to which permanency is ascribed; e. g. (Exod. 
xxi. 6), a servant who refuses freedom “shall serve his master 
for ‘olam” (the aeon). Again, God says (Deut. xxxii. 40), “I 
live for ’olam” (the aeon). The same indefiniteness appears in 
the phrase “from ’o/am,” which refers to past duration ; e. g. 
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Genesis vi. 4 speaks of “mighty men which were from ’olam” 
(Eng. vers. “of old”). Again, Psalm xciii. 2, says of God, 
“Thou art from ’olam” (Eng. vers. “from everlasting).” The 
idea of endless duration is not to be found in either phrase,—for or 
unto 'olam, referring to the future, or from ’olam, referring to 
the past. The LXX. and the New Testament uniformly give, 
as equivalents for these phrases, unto the aeon, and frum aeon, 
respectively. In every instance the context settles the extent of 
duration which is denoted by the elastic and indefinite phrase. 

If now, with these two points in mind, we scrutinize the 
New Testament phraseology, we detect a noticeable peculiarity 
in the language used by Christ as compared with the language 
used by others. 

The New Testament imitates the Old Testament in its view 
of duration past and future as comprehended in an indefinite 
succession of world-periods (aeons) ; e. g. Luke i. 88, “ He shall 
reign over the house of Jacob for the aeons ;” 1 Cor. ii. 7, 
“which God ordained before the aeons ;” 1 Cor. x, 11, “the 
ends of the aeons ;” Eph. ii. 7, “in the aeons to come;” 1 Tim. 
i. 17, “the King of the aeons.” But the language of Christ 
Himself presents a marked exception to this. Christ never 
speaks of the AEONS, but only of the AEON. He sometimes ap- 
plies this designation to the present world; e. g., (Mark iv. 19), 
“the cares of the aeon” (Eng. vers. “of this world) :” Matt. 
xxviii. 20, ‘the end of the aeon” (Eng. vers. “of the world.”) 
So also to the future world, which He calls “the coming aeon” 
(Luke xviii. 30), or “that aeon” (Luke xx. 35), and which He 
contrasts with the present, “ neither in this aeon, nor in that 
which is to be” (Matt. xii. 32). But His invariable phrase with 
apparent reference to a permanent future is the eis rov aidva— 
eis ton atona (for the aeon), which has just been discussed. 
Once He uses it in contrasting the transient relation of a ser- 
vant with the permanent relation of a son (John viii. 35), and 
once in pronouncing an irrevocable curse upon the fig-tree 
(Mark xi. 14); but elsewhere mostly in promises to the believer ; 
“shall live forever;” “shall never see death;” “shall never 
perish ;” “shall never die;” “that He may abide with you 
forever” (John vi. 51, 58; viii. 51; x. 28; xi. 26; xiv. 16). 
Once only He uses it in warning (Mark iii. 29). 
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How then does this peculiarity in Christ’s language affect 
our interpretation of His teaching? This inquiry divides into 
two. 

1. Does “the aeon” which Christ promises the believer refer 
to a definite period, a single aeon among many, or does it denote 
an indefinite permanency? Considering the frequency with 
which the LXX. on the one hand, and the epistles of Paul on 
the other, speak of “the aeons,” is Christ’s invariable use of 
the singular, “the aeon,” without signiticance? Christ knew 
the LXX. by heart, and Paul was familiar, we may believe, 
both with the LXX. and with his Master’s teachings. Is it 
possible, then, that “the aeon” of Christ’s warnings and 
promises is simply the aeon of His mediatorial reign, which 
began at His resurrection, and shall end after the last enemy, 
death, has been destroyed? (1 Cor. xv. 24-28). Without here 
accepting this as the correct interpretation, there is ground 
enough for regarding it as reasonable. Were it to be adopted, 
the promise of immortality would be in no way abridged. 
That rests upon the most specific assurance: “ Because I live, 
ye shall live also” (John xiv. 19). To live with Christ to the 
end of His kingdom surely contains the guarantee of all that 
may be beyond. The passages open to the suggested interpre- 
tation have just been cited from John. Another passage that 
stands on the same level is Mark iii. 29, “hath not forgiveness 
for the aeon, but is involved in aeonian sin.” Here no hope of 
restoration is held out at the aeon’s end, but the ultimate issue 
is shrouded in mystery. 

2. If, however, the suggested interpretation be untenable ;— 
if “the aeon” that Christ speaks of be simply the permanent 
future state, we meet a question which starts from the point 
already established, viz: that the phrase “for the aeon” (for 
’olam) denotes a permanency which varies from a comparatively 
brief period to endlessness, according to the nature of the subject. 
Is then the nature of the subject such, that the doom mentioned 
in Mark iii. 29, must be endless punishment? Here we have to 
consider both the nature of the punished soul, and the nature 
of its punishment. Is the soul, then, possessed of an immor- 
tality that cannot be lost or taken away? Is its nature such, 
that it can never, under any circumstances, cease to exist? Or, 
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as to the punishment threatened, is this of such a nature that, 
once begun, it must endlessly continue? Each of these ques- 
tions must be affirmatively answered, before we can derive from 
the nature of the subject the notion of endlessness which does 
not belong to the indefinite phrase. Immortality is one thing, 
and an indefeasible, inalienable immortality is another. The 
latter is not to be taken for granted, but to be proved from 
Scripture, as it still waits to be. 

Thus far, the words of Christ yield, at most, the doctrine of 
an indefinitely continued future punishment, but not of an 
endless punishment. 

We have now to examine the significance of a class of texts 
containing the epithet “eternal” or “everlasting.” It is much 
to be regretted that our translators did not uniformly render 
the original aeonian (aiwvios) by the word eternal, instead of 
skipping, as they do, from the one synonym to the other, as in 
Matt. xxv. 46, John iii. 15, 16. Christ applies this epithet 
“aeonian” to “sin,” Mark iii. 29; to “punishment,” Matt. xxv. 
46; to “ fire,” Matt. xviii. 8, xxv. 41; to “ habitations,” Luke 
xvi. 9; and to “life,” Matt. xix. 29, and elsewhere fre- 
quently. The question of its meaning in these connections is 
very soon answered. Manifestly, the adjective “aeonian” can 
mean no more than the noun “aeon” from which it is formed, 
and from which it gets its literal signification—“ relating or 
belonging to an aeon or the aeons.” If Christ does not teach 
absolute and proper eternity by the noun “for the aeon,” 
He does not teach it by the equivalent adjective “aeonian.” 
Precisely like “aeon,” “aeonian” exhibits in the New Testa- 
ment the Old Testament idea of duration comprised in a suc- 
cession of world-periods, or cycles. Corresponding to passages 
already cited, in which “aeon” refers to periods which have 
come to au end, other passages may be cited in which “aeonian” 
carries the same meaning; e. g. (Romans xvi. 25) “ kept secret 
in aeonian times” (Eng. vers. “since the world began”); again 
(Titus i. 2), “in hope of aeonian life, which God, that cannot 
lie, promised before aeonian times.” Can the word carry two 
senses in this verse, so that “ aeonian times” denotes measurable 
periods of the past, but “aeonian life” denotes an absolutely 
endless future? 
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The most that this word can carry, then, in the great text, 
Matt. xxv. 46, is shown by the reading in the old Syriac ver- 
sion (A. D. 100-150), ‘ These shall go away to the pain of the 
’olam (aeon), and these to the life of the ’olam” (aeon). 

An inferential meaning, however, is pressed into the word 
just here, which demands criticism. As to the future state, 
both of the righteous and of the wicked, Dr. Tayler Lewis 
remarks: “Both states are expressed in language precisely 
parallel, and so presented that we cannot exegetically make 
any difference in the force and extent of the terms.” If then, 
“aeonian life” denotes something that is strictly endless, does 
not “ aeonian punishment” denote that which is no less strictly 
endless? The question is often urged as conclusive, but a 
counter-question intervenes. Is it an amount of existence, or a 
kind of existence, that Christ promises in the announcement of 
“aeonian life?” Certainly, the qualitative, not the quantita- 
tive view is fundamental in Christ’s idea of life. 

Just here a curious inconsistency is apparent in the reason- 
ing of those who find in Christ’s teaching the doctrine of end- 
less conscious suffering. 

On one side, to the annihilationist, who urges his literal 
interpretation of “life” and “death,” they reply, that “life” is 
not mere being, but well-being ; “death” not mere loss of be- 
ing, but ill-being. Here, evidently, they hold that life and 
death, as terms applied to the future state must be taken quali- 
tatively, not quantitatively, and denote a kind, not an amount, 
of existence. 

On the other side, to one who doubts whether the duration, 
as distinct from the kind or condition, of future existence has 
been revealed in Matthew’s picture of the Judgment, they 
reply, that the promise of an endless life to the righteous 
requires us to infer, from the antithesis, that the punishment of 
the wicked will also be endless. They insist on the endless- 
ness of this punishment as a vital point, and some go so far as 
to place it on a level of importance in the evangelical system 
with Christ’s Atonement for sin. Here they cross over to the 
position of the annihilationist previously combated, that it is 
an amount, not a kind, of existence, which Christ promises or 
threatens, and they assert what they had before denied, viz: 
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that the quantitative rather than the qualitative idea is the pri 
mary thought of the Master. 

The inconsistency of such reasoning is sufficient to discredit 
the inference which it draws from the antithesis in the text re- 
ferred to. 

Of course, it is not to be doubted that the aeonian life will 
also be an endless life. Being, fundamentaliy, a certain kind 
of life, it is of that kind that tends to endlessness. It is 
“righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost’ 
(Romans xiv. 17). It is a personal knowledge of God in Christ 
and communion with Him (John xvii. 8; 1 John v. 11, 12). 
It is the life characterizing the aeon to come (old Syr. vers. 
“the life of the aeon”), and unfolded there in full glory, having 
been communicated to the believer in this world—e. g. “ hath 
eternal life” (John vi. 54). It is that kind of life which is 
developed and sustained by receiving the Spirit of God 
(Romans viii. 6). That life of such a kind will be made per- 
petual by a perpetual influx from its divine source, that it 
tends to be, and will become, an endless life, there is no doubt. 
Only let it be observed, that the primary and fundamental 
meaning is life of a certain kind—not of a certain extent—and 
that this is the idea which fixes the meaning of the antithetical 
expression, “aeonian punishment.” 

Can we then conclude at once, from the bare antithesis, that 
the tendency of the “aeonian punishment” likewise is to per- 
petuity, and that it will prove endless, because the ‘ aeonian 
life” will prove endless? A “moral momentum” is, doubtless, 
generated by progress in the way of death, the same as by 
progress in the way of life. The tendency of character is to 
permanence, the same in the sinner as in the righteous. This, 
in fact, is the hopeless thing about sin,—that it is self-perpetu- 
ating; its punishment consists, primarily, in a deeper and 
deeper involvement in sin. 


“ This is the very curse of evil deed, 
That of new evil it becomes the seed.” 


But it is one thing to admit this, and quite another to assert 
that a perfect parallel exists between the processes of spiritual 
life and the processes of spiritual death ; and that the unnatural 
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development of sin must be endless, because the development 
of righteousness will be endless. Jf the soul be indefeasibly 
immortal, then one might with tolerable certainty predict an 
endless career of the sinful character—at least of some such— 
the same as of the righteous. Jf it be antecedently as probable 
that God will evermore uphold in being a soul irrecoverably 
involved in the processes of “aeonian destruction” (2 Thes. i. 9), 
as it is that He will perpetuate the immortality of a soul health- 
fully developing the “aeonian life” received through Christ 
(John x. 23), then, and not otherwise, the inference of an end- 
less misery from an endless happiness may have some rational 
foundation. 

One more criterion of these texts which have been thought 
to teach the endless duration of future punishment remains 
to be examined, viz: the prevailing opinion among Christ’s 
cotemporaries. If that opinion held the endlessness of future 
punishment, then, it is said, Christ endorsed that opinion by 
using language that harmonizes with it. 

This argument is based on the assumption, that if Christ’s 
hearers, believing as supposed, had misunderstood Him, He 
would have corrected them by speaking so explicitly that they 
would have perceived the difference between what they be- 
lieved, and what He meant. But this assumption fails when 
tested elsewhere; e. g. (Matt. xix. 28): “Ye also shall sit 
upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” In 
the spiritual enthronement of the apostles, to whose words, as 
to their Master's, the church universal still carries every con- 
troversy for judgment, how differently from their expectations 
has the promise been fulfilled! How wide the. divergence, 
left unexplained till time should make it clear, between what 
they believed, and what Christ meant! Christ’s teaching in 
the synagogue at Caperr ium (John vi. 59) is proof that He did 
not always think best to explain the contradictions between 
what He meant, and what the people understood. So too in 
regard to the resurrection-doctrine, no one will claim that 
Christ’s sayings, although they harmonized with the popular 
belief, endorsed the gross materialistic conceptions of the resur- 
rection which then prevailed. Must we believe in the pre- 
existence of the soul, because Christ did not think fit to 
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contradict that belief, when suggested by the question of His 
disciples (John ix. 2)? 

It would not be difficult to show that, in fact, there were 
varieties of belief among the Jews of Christ’s time regarding 
the duration of future punishments. If this fact be admitted, 
then Christ’s language harmonizing with one of these varieties 
does not endorse it, unless one can show, what no one has yet 
shown, that it harmonizes with no other. 

Conceding, however, that there were no varieties of belief, 
yet such was the reserve of Christ (Matt. xiii. 34; John xvi. 
12, 25), that no certain conclusions can be drawn from His 
saying nothing in contradiction or correction of the views of 
His hearers upon this subject. 

So far, then, as we have examined the teachings of Christ, it 
does not appear that they pronounce upon the duration of 
future punishment. They affirm no hope of restoration, they 
foretell no ultimate extinction, they enforce no belief in an 
endless consciousness of misery. So far as an unbiased criti- 
cism can arrive at the exact meaning of language, Christ’s 
language is so indecisive as to the duration of future punish- 
ment, that any one of these three alternatives may be the real 
fact, although they may not seem equally probable, 

This is all the more significant, when it is borne in mind 
that Christ had words at command—had He chosen to use them 
—which would have expressed the endlessness of punishment 
with the same precision that we now employ. Why then did 
He never uses the precise classical word for “endless” 
(arelevryros), as it was used in defining the doctrine five 
hundred years after? Why did He never use any of the 
synonyms of that word which are found in the New Testament, 
as in 1 Tim. i.4; Heb. vii. 16? It is a conspicuous fact, that 
both Christ and His apostles, in speaking of the future state, 
avoid all quantitative terms whatever, put aside every word 

and phrase that is capable of expressing endlessness with preci- 
sion, and confine themselves to the elastic and indecisive words 
“ aeon” and “ aeonian.” 

But it would be a great error to suppose that the fact of 
future punishment is made at all uncertain by this withhold- 
ing of a decisive word as to its duration. The fact is most 
VOL. I. 14 
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profusely invested with all the symbolism of pain and woe. 
There is an awful terror in the very mystery in which the 
Saviour bids the sinner take counsel from his fears for eternity, 
surrounded with thronging images of suffering—the worm and 
the fire, the weeping and gnashing of teeth, the society of devils. 
On the most hopeful view that can be imagined, a dense and 
appalling cloud rests upon the future of him who goes out of 
this world in alienation from his God. Be it only held fast, 
that, in Christ’s doctrine of spiritual life and death, these two 
opposite terms are used qualitatively, not quantitatively, to 
express a kind, rather than an amount of existence; then, 
beyond question, whichever of the three suppositions as to the 
duration, i. e. the amount, of future punishment be regarded as 
in accord with fact, the Saviour’s words will give to any serious 
mind an adequate impression both of the evil of sin and the 
grace of redemption. 

There are now three questions which may be briefly put, as 
the result of this discussion, and left for answer with every 
thoughtful mind. 

1. Is a doctrine so fraught with horror as the endless con- 
scious misery of any fellow-creatures to be accepted as a tenet of 
Christian belief on any less conclusive evidence than an unmis- 
takable word of God? 

2. In view of the difficulty with which the reception of a 
supernatural revelation is encumbered in many minds, is it well 
to insist that any doubtful point is a part of that revelation, 
with which that revelation must stand or fall ? 

8. Is it reasonable to affirm, that any doctrine of man’s ulti- 
mate destiny in future punishment is so far on a level, in clear- 
ness and strength of evidence, with those doctrines of revelation 
which are generally recognized as fundamental, that it can be 
classed with them as an essential portion of revelation, to reject 
which is logically to reject the whole? Is it sensible, or absurd, 
to put the endlessness of future punishment on a level with 
justification by faith? Is it zeal for Christ’s truth, or an extrav- 
agant confidence in one’s own conclusions, to hold that the 
doubt whether the endlessness of hell has been revealed by our 
Lord is enough to disqualify a man, however gifted, for the 
ministry of the evangelical churches? 
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(3. THE TEACHING OF CHRIST RESPECTING THE 
DURATION OF FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


By Prorrssor W. S. Trier, D.D. 


THERE is scarcely any subject in regard to which our opin- 
ions are more likely to be influenced by our feelings and wishes 
than that of a future state of rewards and punishments. The 
interests involved are so transcendent, the happiness or misery 
at stake is so immense beyond description or adequate coucep- 
tion, that our hopes and fears cannot but be excited, and it will 
be strange if they do not disturb the balance of the judgment. 
Aside from the bias of self-complacency and self-love, we can- 
not but wish to disbelieve a doctrine of such tremendous im- 
port to any of our race as that of the endless misery of the 
wicked ; and this wish is confessedly father to the thoughts 
and reasonings of many on the subject, is the acknowledged 
motive of not a few of the books and articles that are written 
upon it. 

The popular literature of the day is largely arrayed against 
this doctrine. Novels caricature it, magazines represent it in an 
odious light, and newspapers stigmatize as “the friends of 
everlasting punishment” those who hold what has been the re- 
ceived doctrine of the church in all ages, and what indeed has 
been the general sentiment of mankind, as set forth by their 
poets, historians, orators, and philosophers. The materialistic 
tendencies of modern science, the remarkable sensitiveness of 
modern civilization to every form of suffering, and the strong 
drift of our country and our age towards ultra democracy, 
against law and order and the strict execution of justice, all 
unite to swell the tide. Congregations and churches have 
grown fastidious, words, once heard perhaps too often, must 
not now be uttered to “ears polite;” and although the depart- 
ure from the standards in orthodox churches is by no means so 
wide as many would fain believe, the state of the public mind 
is not favorable to a candid hearing or a calm and impartial 
discussion either from the pulpit or the press. 

It must be confessed that this is in part a natural reaction 
from an opposite extreme. Frightful pictures of hell and pur- 
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gatory have long occupied the most conspicuous places in Cath- 
olic churches. Catholic pulpits, since as well as before the 
Reformation, have resounded with the same awful themes, and 
Protestant pulpits in times not long gone by have dwelt too 
exclusively on the sterner and more alarming aspects of our 
holy religion. I am also free to confess that all our theology 
is, unconsciously to ourselves, too traditional, too subjective, 
too much a matter of education on the one hand, or on the 
other of individual prejudice or preference, fancy or caprice. 
* We all”—by which he meant theologians of all schools—“ we 
all have a great deal to unload,” said one of the best scholars 
and soundest theologians, and at the same time one of the most 
child-like Christians of our day, in the last interview I ever had 
with him. Who of us has any idea, how much of his theol- 
ogy and religion is his own, how much his father’s and moth- 
er’s, how much his minister’s or teacher’s, how much tradition 
or public opinion, and how much, or, alas, how little the simple 
teaching of the Master! And, in this matter as in so many 
others, the man who most confidently sees a mote in his broth- 
er’s eye, is usually the very man who has a beam in his 
own eye. 

Another confession I feel bound to make. There was a time 
when J allowed myself to comfort persons who were distressed 
with the thought of endless punishment, by telling them that 
perhaps the words commonly understood to teach this doctrine 
do not mean endless. So that I have a good deal of sympathy 
with the author of that scholarly and in intention fair book, 
“Ts Eternal Punishment Endless?” who wrote the book ex- 
pressly to relieve the distress of a personal friend. At the 
same time he, and others like him, cannot but see that such is 
not the state of mind which is most favorable to a just and 
impartial exegesis of these Scriptures. And I cannot but ask 
them, and ask myself, if there is not a more excellent way, viz: 
first to ascertain just what is the honest and fair meaning of 
the Master in his teachings on this subject, and then if we 
should come to the conclusion that, when interpreted accord- 
ing to the common understanding of words and the usual laws 
of language, he does teach the doctrine of endless punishment 
—labor to bring ourselves and our inquiring, anxious friends 
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up to his view of sin and its penalty and into full sympathy 
with his teaching, even as he was in full sympathy with the 
Father. 

Turning our attention now from all modern doctrines and 
human creeds to the instructions of the Great Teacher as they 
are recorded in the Gospels, in contrast with our narrowness 
and onesidedness, prejudice and passion, unbelief and uncer- 
tainty, we cannot but be struck with his breadth and depth, 
his impartiality and comprehensiveness, his freedom and bold- 
ness, and above all his authority and certainty in matters in 
which the wisest and best of human teachers, and that more in 
proportion as they have been wiser and better, have been un- 
certain and free to confess their ignorance. “ He taught them 
as one having authority, and not as the scribes.” Hespoke what 
he knew and testified what he had seen of God and man, of the 
invisible and eternal world, of the kingdom of heaven and the 
way of entrance to it. He revealed God to us as the all-merci- 
ful and all-loving Father, who maketh his sun to rise upon the 
evil and the good, and who so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish but have everlasting life, and at the same time the 
righteous and holy Father whose wrath abideth on all impeni- 
tent and unbelieving sinners; the only Good Being who alone 
is to be supremely loved and trusted, and yet the only Being 
who is really to be feared, since he only can destroy both soul 
and body in hell. He makes men known to themselves as they 
never knew themselves before, as the children of God, whose 
duty and privilege it is to be perfect, as their Father in heaven 
is perfect, but his sinful children who all need to ask forgive- 
ness for their sins every day of their lives, and who, if they do 
not repent, must ali alike perish. There are no darker views 
of human nature and the human heart than are presented by 
him who knew what was in man. “Out of the heart proceed 
murders ;” “that which is born of the flesh is flesh ;” “ except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” At 
the same time there are no such bright visions of what men 
may and will become when, born of the Spirit, they shall shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. No one ever 
so magnified and exalted the divine law: “I came not to de- 
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stroy the law, but to fulfill,” or fil full; your righteousness 
must exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees; a lustful look is 
adultery; hatred is murder. No one ever painted in more 
vivid colors the dreadful penalty of that law, the inevitable 
and irremediable consequences of unbelief, the irretrievable 
ruin, the unrelieved and unrelievable sufferings, the everlast- 
ing punishment of uncharitable, unforgiving and unforgiven 
sinners. And this view of the character and law of God on 
the one hand, and the sin and peril of men on the other, doubt- 
less furnishes the clew to the otherwise strange and incompre- 
hensible fact that the most terrible denunciations of woe and 
wrath that are to be found in the whole Bible do not come 
from prophets, or apostles, or reformers, but they drop from the 
lips of him who was the Son of Man and the brother of the 
race, and who so loved every human being that he tasted death 
for every man. 

And this is the whole secret of his mission. He “came to 
call sinners to repentance.” He “came to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” And so he presses every possible mo- 
tive, and warns and entreats men to cut off the right hand, to 
pluck out the right eye, to agonize that they may enter in at 
the strait gate, “for wide is the gate and broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go in thereat: 
Because strait is the gate and narrow the way that leadeth to 
life, and few there be that find it.” 

If any one doubts that this is the tenor and spirit of our 
Lord’s teaching and preaching, let him review them, as I have 
done, chapter after chapter, and Gospel after Gospel; let him 
bring together and write together (as I have done for the pur- 
pose of this Article, and if space would permit, would gladly lay 
the whole before my readers, for it would be far more impres- 
sive than any synopsis), let him bring together not only those 
utterances which teach directly the doctrine of future retribu- 
tion, but also those passages which bear on it indirectly ; for it 
is the general drift and spirit of his teaching which makes this 
subject loom up in such portentous form and aspect in the Gos- 
pels. Let him begin with the first Gospel, and see how the first 
sermon, the Sermon on the Mount, ends with the sentence :— 
“Depart from me all ye that work iniquity,” and the utter ruin 
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of him that built his house on the sand, and the last discourse, 
that on the scenes of the last judgment, concludes with the sen- 
tence, “ Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels,” and the declaration, “These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life 
everlasting ;” and then see how all through both discourses and 
all through the intervening chapters, the gehenna of fire, the 
furnace of fire, the outer darkness, the wailing and gnashing of 
teeth, the doom of the unforgiving creditor, and the unfaithful 
husbandman, and the guest without a wedding garment, and 
the drunken and riotous servant, and the wicked and slothful 
one, and the woes pronounced on Chorazin and Bethsaida and 
Capernaum, more intolerable than that which had fallen on 
Tyre and Sidon and Sodom and Gomorrah, add a fearful em- 
phasis to those first and last teachings. 

Then let him take up in like manner one after another the 
second, third, and fourth Gospels, and find there the same 
solemn and awful lessons illustrated and enforced by the same 
terrific images, together with others that are even more vivid, 
more explicit and, if possible, more terrible, such as that sad 
refrain annexed in Mark to the gehenna of fire, “‘ Where their 
worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched ;” the parable of 
the rich man and Lazarus in Luke, so explicit in its lesson of 
immitigable and unescapable “ torment,” and those parallel- 
isms between the righteous and the wicked in all the gospels 
so characteristic of our Lord’s teachings: “he that believeth 
and is baptised, shall be saved, and he that believeth not, shall 
be judged” and of course condemned ; and, “ All that are in 
their graves shall come forth, they that have done good unto 
the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection of condemnation.” He may read them in the 
original Greek, or in the English version, the Douai version, 
the French or German version, in any version in whatever 
language, or he may make his own translation, provided only 
it be a real translation ; for the sense is so inberent in the utter- 
ances and so inseparable from them that no translation can 
change essentially the drift and spirit of such teachings. I 
have thus re-read the gospels and re-exainined the whole sub- 
ject. I have endeavored to do this candidly and faithfully 
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with a sincere desire, not to read my opinions into the Master's 
teaching but to read the very meaning and spirit of the Mas- 
ter’s teaching into my own soul. And if my readers would do 
the same, I cannot but think, the same impressions would be 
left on their minds as have been made upon my own. And 
those impressions—we speak only of impressions here—we will 
see by and by what conclusions we are obliged to form—those 
impressions are such as these; I merely state them, not in their 
strength and fulness, but with the utmost brevity : 

1. This is not the teaching and preaching of a Universalist, 
or a Restorationist, or an Annihilationist. 

2. The teaching and preaching of Christ on this subject is so 
much bolder and stronger than that of orthodox pulpits, so 
much more strenuous and alarming as well as more positive 
and authoritative than even that of prophets and apostles, that 
it is explicable only on the supposition that it proceeded from 
a different point of view, from a higher and of course truer 
stand-point, nearer to the throne of God and in fuller sympathy 
with his law and justice—nearer also to the retributions of 
eternity and with a clearer view of the ill-desert of sin and the 
fatal consequences of rejecting the Gospel. 

8. The teaching of Christ cannot but leave upon the mind of 
the unprejudiced reader the impression, deeper and stronger 
than almost any other, that there is no salvation, no help, no 
hope for those who reject or neglect him who came to seek and 
to save that which was lost. This is what gives such intensity, 
such earnestness, such pathos and power to his warnings and 
entreaties. He is the only Saviour of lost men, the only life of 
men dead in trespasses and sins. After death there is an im- 
passable gulf between the righteous and the wicked. The 
resurrection is to life on the one hand and to damnation on the 
other. The judgment is a finality. It is just what common 
Christians and Christian teachers have always been accustomed 
to call it, the final judgment. Otherwise the language of the 
Judge is strangely exaggerated and the whole description is a 
solemn farce. 

4. This utter and irretrievable ruin is not the death of the 
body or the annihilation of the soul, but conscious misery after 
death. It is ceaseless and endless “ torment.” The unforgiving 
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creditor and therefore unforgiven debtor is delivered over to 
the “ tormentors” till he pays the debt which, on the very face 
of it, is so great that he never can pay it. The rich man is 
tormented,” and the place in which he is, is a “ place of tor- 
ment.” In the plainest and simplest language, and that the 
very language of the Judge, it is everlasting punishment. 
“These shall go away into punishizent everlasting.” 

5. There is a remarkable parallelism between the punishment 
of the wicked and the blessedness of the righteous which so 
runs through all the teaching of Christ that the two doctrines 
are inseparable from each other and they must stand or fall 
together. So far as they rest on his authority, the one is just 
as certain as the other. The one is just as enduring as the 
other. The same words express the duration of both. And 
this parallelism is not confined to single passages, but, as I 
have already said, it runs, as a characteristic feature, through 
all Christ's teaching and preaching. It is found not only in 
the form but in the substance. It marks not the letter only 
but the spirit. It is so wide-spreading and all-pervading that 
we cannot take away either of the doctrines without taking 
down the very structure of the gospels themselves. 

Such is the view which Christian readers generally in all 
ages have taken as lying on the very face of all the gospels 
alike, however unlike they may be in other respects ; such the 
general impression which, after a careful re-reading and with 
increased conviction, I am constrained to feel, the teaching of 
Christ would naturally and almost inevitably leave on the 
mind of any one who should read it for the first time and with- 
out any personal or theological bias. 

But it is said, that the words which in our version are ren- 
dered forever, for ever and ever, eternal und everlasting do not 
mean endless. This question also I have carefully re-examined, 
and I now proceed to give the conclusions I have reached, at 
the same time indicating more or less of the process by which 
I was led to them. 

The words aiwy and aiwrzos, on which this question chiefly 
turns, have their root, or appear in the simplest form, in the 
adverb @ei or aieé which, both in etymology and in meaning, 
is the exact equivalent of the English aye and ever, of the Ger- 
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man ewig, the Gothic avs, the Latin aevum, etc., etc.—it is in 
fact the same word appearing under varying forms but with 
the same signification in these and other branches of the Indo- 
European family of languages. It is in its essence a time word, 
and means not any time but every time, not once or at some 
time (that in Greek is zoré) but all the time, or at all times, 
always, forever. Thus in Homer and Hesiod, aiév éovres is 
constantly used as an epithet of the gods, interchangeably with 
aSavaror (Il. I, 294 et passim), and sometimes in connection 
with aSavaroz and after it as a stronger term, or for emphasis, 
as in the Theogony, 22, 105 et al., where of course it means ever 
being, ever existing, everlasting in the most absolute sense in 
which the early Greeks conceived of immortality or existence 
without end. It is the word which Sophocles uses in his 
Antigone (456) to express the duration of those eternal and 
immutable unwritten laws of God of which the heroine says, 
they live forever, wei 24 ; and also the duration of that everlast- 
ing future in which she will be with her dead lover ; for there I 
shall be forever, &xét yap aist xeicopar,* (76). With the pre- 
position ¢zs it forms the compound words soazei or the phrase 
és aei which answers exactly to our for aye, or forever, as in 
Aeschylus (Eumen. 836), and Euripides (Sup. 376) in both 
which places it expresses the duration of the rewards of piety 
and obedience. With the article and the noun ypovos it forms 
the expression rov azei ypovor, the all time, and with eis or 
mpos especially, for all future time, forever, which Plato uses 
(Gorg. 525 C.) to express the duration of the punishment of the 
incurably wicked, whom he represents as suspended in hades 
suffering rov ae ypovor the most painful and fearful sufferings, 
like “Tantalus and Sisyphus whom Homer has represented as 
being punished in hades, tov aei ypovov” (Gorg. 525 E.) 
Plutarch uses the same expression in his Consolation to Apol- 
lonius to comfort him in the untimely death of his little son by 
the assurance that he had gone away from this mortal life into 
eternity, zpos rov aet ypovor, before he had fallen into any 


* The form of expression seems to be borrowed from lying in the grave, but the 
idea of life with her beloved and of retribution also is associated with it, for she 
argues that as she is to be there so much longer, it is more important to please 
the gods below than the powers here. 
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of the excesses that too often attend more advanced years. 
What such expressions mean and must mean in the language of 
Plato and Plutarch, we know from the fact that they were both 
full believers, not only in the immortality but the absolute 
indestructibleness of the soul. 

But instead of the complex and clumsy rov aie? ypovor, the 
single word azwv which, by derivation and in signification, is 
its exact equivalent (although used also in a looser way and 
wider sense as we shall see),—the single word ai@y is the word 
which is most frequently employed by Greek classical writers 
when they wish to express the idea of eternity. Thus Platoin 
the Timaeus (37-88) uses the word aiwy to express absolute 
eternity without beginning or end, and distinguishes it from 
time (ypovos) thus: az@y is the pattern (tapadery pa), ypovos 
is an imitation or image of it; time is made or begotten, 
eternity (aiav) is unmade and unbegotten ; time is made up of 
days and months and years, of past, present, and future, eternity 
(aiwv) has no days or months or years, no past, present, and 
future; we cannot say that it was or is to be but only that it 
is—always is; God made the material heavens (ovpards) to be 
in their motions the measure of time, but aiayv is immeasurable, 
immoveable, unchangeable. Aristotle uses the word in the 
same way, only he makes the heavens (ovpavos, Coelum) also 
to be eternal and the measure of efernity, and in his De Coelo 
(I, 9, 10) he gives the derivation and definition of azwyv as fol- 
lows: “the duration or full period (7éA0s) of the whole heaven 
and the full period which comprebends infinite time and infinity 
(azerpov ypovov nal rnv anepiav) is ardv having received 
that name from the fact that it always is (de) eivaz) immortal 
and divine ;” “this,” he says, “is the name divinely given it 
by them of old time’ (zapa r@v adpyaiwyv). And Philo 
Judaeus in his treatise on the unchangeableness of God distin- 
guishes aza@v from ypdovos very much as Plato does, saying 
that eternity (a/ayv) is the beautiful archetype of time, and in 
eternity (€v ai@vz) nothing is past and nothing is future but 
everything is present. 

We would not be understood to imply that atwr is always 
used in this metaphysical sense. On the contrary we have 
already said that it is also used in a wider and looser sense; 
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and Aristotle alludes to that wider sense in connection with 
the definition given above: “ The full period of the life of each 
thing,” he says, “has been called the atwyv of each,” and then 
he goes on to define as above the higher and more proper sig- 
nification of the word as derived from aieé and as transmitted 
from those of old times. The etymological equivalent of a:wy 
is the Latin aevum and the English age and ever, and it is used 
with very much the same latitude of meaning as our words age 
and ever ; while, as the above authorities and examples show, 
it is also the Greek equivalent of the English word efernity ; 
and Plato and Aristotle regard this as its proper and only full 
signification. The sole purpose, however, for which we now 
cite these passages, is to show that when the Greek philoso- 
phers wished to express absolute eternity, they used the word 
ai@v. In like manner Plutarch (De Ez Apud Delphos, XXI) 
says, ‘ God is, and zs in no time but through the eternity that is 
motionless and timeless (nara tov ai@va tov axtvntrov xal 
aypovov). . .and being himself one he has filled the ever 
(r0 ai) with the now which is also one” as we say, one eternal 
now. And in the altogether popular and practical Consolation 
to Apollonius, instead of zpos rov aed ypovov (XXXIV) cited 
above, he uses (X VII) zpos rov azetpov aidva also to express 
the same thing, arguing beautifully that much time or little, a 
long life or a short one makes no difference to those who look 
off (apop@ovyv) to eternity. The orators and historians in 
their still more popular style and on political themes use rov 
aidva and &is tov ai@va, just as we do forever, to express 
duration without any assignable or conceivable end. Thus 
Lycurgus (155, 43) speaks of Troy as so completely destroyed 
by the Greeks as to be uninhabited forever, rov aidva aoixnros; 
and Diodorus Siculus (Bib. His., I, 72) says that the Egyptian 
kings acted justly for fear of the insult and infamy that would 
otherwise follow them after death forever, eis axavta tov 
ai@va. 

From the adverb aieé and the noun a@iay are derived two 
corresponding adjectives, aidzo0s and aiwvzos, which are used 
very much in the same way as the adverb and the noun, to 
express duration, and that properly, though not necessarily, 
without end, just like our word everlasting. Plato uses these 
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adjectives as synonymous and interchangeable in the above cited 
passage from the Timaeus (87 D.), and uses them as predicates 
or attributes of that eternal and immutable divine idea or pat- 
tern (wapadety ia) after which the Creator made the worlds, 
especially the heavens, and whose duration he expressed now 
by the adverb ae/, now by the noun ai@y and now by the 
adjectives azdz0s and aiwvios. He uses aidios as an attribu- 
tive of the gods (r@v aidiwv Sedv), and 10 ardiov and rnv 
aidiov ovoiav, interchangeably with aiay, to express abso- 
lute eternity. In a kindred passage in the Laws (904 B.) he 
uses ai@viov to express that which is eternal in antithesis to 
av@AeSpor that which is merely indestructible, the latter denot- 
ing existence without end merely, whereas the former denotes 
that which is without beginning as well as without end. In 
the Axiochus (XXT) which is not supposed to be a genuine 
dialogue of Plato but is good Greek, the Pseudo-Plato de- 
scribes the punishments of the wicked as aidiors tripwpiars, 
instancing those standing examples of endless punishment 
Tantalus, Tityus and Sisyphus, while Diodorus Siculus repre- 
sents Peirithous as doomed for his impiety ¢v a@dov diartedeiv 
Tii@pias aiw@viov Tvyyavovta, thus showing how exactly 
equivalent the words avd10s and aigvzos were, or might be, in 
Greek usage, and how the classic authors used them both to 
express the confessedly inescapable (rois ovx &&itov éot2, 
Hes. Theog. 752) and interminable punishments of those noto- 
rious enemies of the gods. This last passage is of the greater. 
interest, because Diodorus Siculus lived in the last century 
before Christ. Plutarch who flourished about a century after 
Christ uses aiavios as an attribute of the life of God, ras 
aiwviou Bons Hs 6 Seos eiAnyev (II, 351 D.), and also (450 A.) 
of those everlasting punishments and horrible chastisements 
which, as some think, the wicked suffer under the earth, 
tiscptars aiwvios vx0 ynv nat xoracpuois ppixadect. 
Philo, who also belongs to the first century, uses aiwvzov and 
aidiov interchangeably of the divine name and nature (De 
Abrahamo). Justin Martyr speaks of the wicked sometimes as 
punished in everlasting fire, ¢y aiwviw avpt (Apol. Sec.), and 
sometimes as subject to everlasting punishment, xoAaozs 
aiwvia, and, to show his idea of the nature and moral neces- 
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sity of such punishment, he insists on the immortality of the 
soul and its consciousness after death, and argues that such 
punishment is a necessity of God’s existence. My readers will 
bear in mind that I am not trying to show what is the true 
doctrine in regard to future punishment. My single aim now 
is to illustrate the meaning of those Greek words which are 
employed in the original language of the New Testament to 
denote the duration of that punishment. And these examples 
are quite sufficient to show that they are the words which clas- 
sic Greek authors use whenever they have occasion to speak of 
duration without end ; that this is their etymological and proper 
meaning; and that, like our words ever, forever, everlasting, 
eternal, and eternity, they have this meaning whenever the con- 
text does not limit and determine them to some other significa- 
tion. In other words, when they speak of the divine existence 
and the future life, Greek writers from the time of Homer to 
the time of Christ, and more and more as they approach the 
Christian era, use this class of words, aie/ and its derivatives, 
just as we use ever and its derivatives, to express the duration 
of that existence and to express it as without limit or without 
end.* 

But it is claimed that in the Greek of the Septuagint, and 
of the New Testament, which is conformed to that of the 
Septuagint, these words are used differently and in a different 
sense from that which prevails in classic Greek. As the Bible 
is preéminently a book which relates to God, and the soul, and 
eternity, in view of what has just been said of these words we 
should expect to see them used more frequently there than in 
the classics, and to find them used in all the length and breadth, 
in all the fulness and intensity of their meaning. And in this 
we are not disappointed. The word aiay is habitually used 
by the Seventy to translate the Hebrew word olam. Gesenius 
in his Lexicon gives as the first meaning of this word tempus 
occultum, absconditum, and as its general definition éempus 
diuturnum, cujus vel initium vel finis vel incertum est vel non 
definitum, aelernitas, perpetuitas; and under the division of 


* If any doubt whether Pagan writers had any conception of duration without 
beginning or end, they may relieve their doubts, perhaps, by reviewing the fore- 
going citations. 
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future time adds as his third specification Metaphysicam aeternt- 
tatis notionem, and as his fourth specification says: Vera 
aeternitatis notio in ve. nostro ws in locis inest qui ad immortalem 
naturam summit Numinis spectant. That profound Hebrew 
scholar and thinker, Dr. Tayler Lewis, thinks its primary and 
proper signification was world periods, world-times, or time-worlds, 
which is the most primitive and perhaps the most natural way 
of conceiving, and the most vivid and forcible way of express- 
ing eternity. With all our science and philosophy, when we 
would instruct and move the popular mind in reference to the 
unending future, we do not say eternally but for ever and ever ; 
we speak not of eternity but of ages on ages of happiness or 
misery. So the Hebrews repeated and pluralized the word 
olam to magnify their conception and intensify their expres- 
sion of that eternity which after all transcends the largest 
conception and the strongest expression of which the human 
mind is capable. In the language of Professor Lewis (Lange’s 
Comm. Keel. i. 3): “It is only the employment of necessarily 
finite words to express an infinite idea which strictly trans- 
cends all language, unless poorly represented by a conception- 
less negative word which though logically correct is far inferior 
in vividness and power to some vast though finite term which 
by its very greatness and immeasurability raises in the mind the 
thought of something beyond and ever still beyond, worlds 
without end. This effect is increased by plurals and reduplica- 
tions such as the Hebrew &-olam and olam-olamim, the Greek 
aidves and ai@ves tev aiwvw@y, the Latin secula seculorum, 
the old Saxon or old English of Wicliffe to worldis of worldis 
(Heb. xiii. 21), or our more modern phrase for ever and ever, 
where ever (German ew2g) was originally a noun denoting age or 
vast period, just like the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew words corre- 
sponding to it.” 

Whatever may have been the original or etymological sig- 
nification of the word olam, there can be no doubt of its use 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. It is the word usually employed 
by the sacred writers to express the longest duration of 
which they had any conception—duration without limit or end. 
And this word in its various forms is in all ordinary cases 
rendered by the Seventy into the Greek ai@y and its deriva- 
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tives. Thus it is employed in the second verse of the ninetieth 
Psalm to express in the strongest Janguage the Psalmist’s con- 
ception of the eternity of the divine existence. ‘ Before the 
mountains were brought forth or ever thou hadst formed the 
earth and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting thou 
art God,” in the Septuagint version, az0 rod a1@vos &ws tod 
ai@vos; in Gesenius’ Lexicon ab aeternitate ad aeternitatem. This 
verse in its connection with the preceding verse shows that the 
Hebrew olam is not less but more definite in its meaning than 
the Greek atwv. Ary in classic Greek sometimes means a life- 
time; olam always means at least a world-time, and in the 
Scriptures it means elernity more frequently than any thing 
else. In the conception of the Psalmist, God’s existence en- 
dures not only generation after generation through all the 
generations of men, év yeved nai yeved, Heb. be-dor-va-dor, 
but age after age through all the ages that preceded and will 
follow the creation of the world. So Ps. ciii. 17; the mercy 
of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting, azo rob aimvos 
na éws row aiwvos. Ps. evi. 10, et passim: his mercy endur- 
eth forever, eis rov ai@va. Ex. xv. 18: The Lord reigneth 
forever and ever, tov ai@va nai én’ ai@va. Dan iv. 8: His 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, aiwvzos; v. 34: whose 
dominion is an everlasting dominion, aiwvzos. Ps. xxvi. 4: 
Trust ye in the Lord forever, é@s rod aimvos; in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength, more literally as in the mar- 
gin, the rock of ages, Sept. aiwvzos. But it is needless to 
multiply examples. These will show not only a frequent but 
the prevailing usage in regard to these words in the Septuagint. 
They are for the most part* employed to express the duration 
of the divine existence, of the attributes of God, of his govern- 
ment and kingdom, and of: the worship, honor, praise, and 
glory that are due to his name, which are of course beyond all 
question everlasting, without end. And in other passages they 
mean everlasting in the popular sense in which we speak of the 
everlasting mountains, everlasting or more frequently and less 
strongly end/ess disputes—forms of expression which are com- 


* Any who are curious to look into the arithmetic of these words and the 
exact proportions of their different uses may see them in Stuart on Future 
Punishment. 
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mon in all languages and which do not change the proper sig- 
nification of the words everlasting and endless, but limit their 
meaning in certain connections. Forever, everlasting, etc.. are 
the proper and only proper renderings for them. The Hebrew 
olam, the Greek aiwyv and aiavios and the English forever and 
everlasting are substantially equivalent; they are the strongest 
words these languages have to express the longest duration of 
which the people had any conception; they are the proper 
words to express the eternity of God and his attributes; and 
yet no one can misunderstand them when, in a popular and 
secondary sense, they are predicated of things of shorter dura- 
tion. 

Passing now to the New Testament we find, as we should 
expect, the same Greek words employed in much the same 
way as in the Septuagint. In the great majority of instances 
with azw@yv and ai@vzos are used to express the duration of the 
happiness of the righteous, or of the existence of God, or 
Christ, and the glory due to his name. A little more detail 
and illustration will enable our readers to judge for themselves. 
Of the ninety-five instances in which the word air occurs, 
leaving out disputed readings, in sixteen it is used in ascriptions 
of praise to God and Christ ; in five, it is applied to the exist- 
ence of God or Christ who liveth forever ; in four it is predicated 
of the kingdom or dominion of Christ; in one of the Word of 
God; in eighteen it is used in the sense of ever, with a negative 
never,* and in a great majority of these cases it is applied to 
something which Christ is or does; in seven it expresses an 
indefinite period in ages past, ages long ago; in nine it is 
applied to the future happiness of the righteous ; and in five to 


* The author of “Is Eternal Punishment Endless,” quietly ignores this Hebra- 
istic use of ei¢ Tov aiéva (with a negative for never), which is recognized in all the 
Greek Testament Lexicons, and is just as unquestionable as the Hebraistic use of 
mac with a negative for no or none or nothing. Suppose we should insist on ren- 
dering ovdérore ipayov wav axdBaprov, “I never ate everything unclean!” It 
would be just as sensible as to render ov ju?) ¢éyw xpéa ei¢ Tov aidva, Rom. viii. 13, 
“T will not eat flesh for the aeon!” or ovK Eyer dgeow cic Tov aidva, Mark iii. 29, 
“hath not forgiveness for the aeon!” Never is clearly the proper rendering in 
both places, and that never is to be understood in both places, as common sense 
will of course understand it, according to the connection. Paul’s never (Rom. viii. 
13) is of course rhetorical. Mat. xii. 32 is only a stronger form of Mark iii. 29— 
only a more emphatic never, absolutely NEVER, ‘ neither in this world” (world-period 
if you choose) “ nor in the future.” 
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the punishment of the wicked. In the remaining passages it 
is used in the sense of age or world (properly world-time) either 
present or future, Jewish or Christian. It is not used in the 
sense of life-time or generation ; the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, like that of the Septuagint, uses other words (7Azxéa@ and 
yéved) to express the age or period of men’s lives. 

Of the sixty-six undisputed passages in which a/@vzos is em- 
ployed in the Greek Testament, fifty-one are used in relation 
to the life and happiness of the righteous in such expressions 
as elernal life, 2corv aicviov, everlasting habitations, ras aiwv- 
iovs oxnvas or oixiav aiwviou, eternal salvation, Owtnpias 
aiaviov, eternal inheritance, aiwviov xAnpovonias, the ever- 
lasting kingdom, is tnv aiwviov Baciretar, his own (God's) 
eternal glory, sis tnv ai@viov avtovd dd&av, etc., etc.; two 
have respect to God, rod azwviov Seod or his honor and glory, 
@ Tin nal xparos arwviov; three or four to the gospel, the 
covenant, the Spirit (of Christ or of God) and the things which are 
not seen; three to past ages long since or eternal, ypdvors 
aiwviots, or mp0 Ypova@v aiwviwy ; seven relate to future pun- 
ishment ; and in one the word is used to express the duration of 
the period, through time and through eternity, during which Phi- 
lemon would have and enjoy Onesimus in contrast with the 
temporary separation which preceded it, ¢ywpioSn mpds @pav 
iva ai@viov avrov a&néxns, separated for a season that you may 
have him back forever, not as a servant but a brother beloved and in 
the Lord. 

This synopsis, in which I have taken the counting of Pro- 
fessor Stuart (On Future Punishment) without taking the pains 
to verify it, only revising his classification so that I am willing 
to be responsible for its substantial correctness, shows beyond 
dispute that the words under consideration are the words by 
which the writers of the New Testament were accustomed to 
express their strongest conceptions of eternity; that if the idea 
of duration without end is to be found anywhere in the Greek 
Scriptures, it is expressed in these words; and furthermore, 
that if the idea is not expressed in these words, it cannot be 
expressed by any words in the Greek language. Especially 
with those pluralities and reduplications which seem to grow 
with the growth of the Scriptures and the church, and to reach 
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their culmination in the concluding book of the sacred canon, 
the €7 tous ai@vas T@v atwvwyv which is used over and over 
again to express the duration of the torment of the worshipers 
of the beast and the false prophet, of the worship and service 
of the saints and their reign with Christ, and of the glory and 
honor and dominion and power of him that liveth and reign- 
eth forever and ever,—in such passages we cannot but feel that 
language has reached its utmost limit in the vivid expression 
of the “forever evermore, the ages of ages, worlds of worlds, 
eternities of eternities,"* which after all do not measure that 
immeasurable duration. 

Now these are the words which our Lord employs, with more 
calmness but with no less clearness and certainty, to express 
the duration of the punishment of the wicked. And in view 
of the usage of the translators of the Old Testament and the 
writers of the New, when HE WHO Is TO BE THE JUDGE, in de- 
scribing the scenes of the last judgment, uses such language as 
this (Matt. xxv. 41): “Then shall he say also unto them on 
the left hand, Depart from me, ye accursed, into the fire, the 
everlasting fire, that has been prepared for the devil and his 
angels,” 10 2p TO aiw@vior TO 1tTOLacdpéivov T@ Oiafdd@ nar 
trois adyyéAos adtov,—the same thing manifestly under an- 
other image, with “the everlasting chains under darkness,” 
depois avdiow x0 Goqor,t in which “the angels that kept 
not their first estate are reserved unto the judgment of the great 
day” (Jude 6), and when he concludes his description of the 
grand and awful scene by saying: “These shall go away into 
punishment everlasting, xdAaorv aiwvior, but the righteous 
into life everlasting,” Gav aiwviov, must he not have meant, 
must he not have been understood by all who heard him to 
mean that as long as the soul shall exist, as long as the bless- 
edness of the righteous shall continue, as long as God shall 
live and reign, as long as his character shall remain unchanged 
and his purposes stand fast, as long as he shall be worshiped 
and enjoyed by the saints and angels in heaven, so long shall 
the wicked be punished with the devil and his angels? And 


* Dr. Tayler Lewis in Lange's Commentary on Ecclesiastes. 
+ The two passages explain each other, and taken together they show, 1, that 
the everlasting chains of the fallen angels do not cease at the judgment, but are 
to continue forever after the judgment, and 2, that aidvoc and didi are substan- 
tially equivalent in New Testament Greek as they are in classic Greek. 
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is not the plain teaching of this text confirmed and established 
by the unquenchable fire, the undying worm, the impassable , 
gulf, the unpardonable sin, the everlasting sin, aiw@viouv auap- 
tharos, Which is now the most approved reading of Mark iii. 
29,* and therefore inevitable everlasting misery, the wrath of 
God abiding on unbelievers, their death in sin wherein there is 
no life in them and they shall not see life, in other words, eternal 
death, answering to the eternal sin and inseparable from it, as 
effect from cause, which, as we have seen, run parallel in all 
Christ’s teachings, with the eternal life and blessedness of the 
righteous? What an impeachment of his honesty and integrity, 
as well as his wisdom and goodness, to suppose that He, the 
Judge, could bave used such language as this, so certain to be 
understood as teaching the endless punishment of the wicked, 
if it was not really to be endless! 

It will be remembered that in the time of Christ and the 
Apostles, the Jewish nation was divided between two great 
rival and opposing sects or parties, the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees. The Pharisees believed in the immortality of the soul ; 
the Sadducees denied all spiritual existence. The Pharisees 
believed in the resurrection of the body ; the Sadducees denied 
it. The Pharisees believed in a future state of rewards and 
punishments; the Sadducees denied it. On this point there 
can be no question, because profane historians and the sacred 
writers—Josephus and Tacitus and Philo on the one hand,t and 
Luke and Paul on the other—agree in the statement :—“ For 
the Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither angel 
nor spirit; but the Pharisees confess both.” Luke, Acts xxiii. 
8. “And I have hope toward God, which they themselves also 
allow, that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of the 
just and unjust.” Paul, Acts xxiv. 15. There was no dispute 
about the eternity of future punishment; the question was 
about the reality of it. The Pharisees, believing in the reality 
of future punishment and in the immortality of the soul,t be- 

* See note on p. 224. 

+ See the authorities in “Life and Death Eternal,” Chap. 31, by Prof. (Pres.) 
Bartlett. 

¢ Animas... @ternas putant. Tac. His. v,5. Josephus is equally explicit, in 
regard to their belief both in the immortality of the soul and the eternity of 
future punishment, and uses the words aiévioc and 40évaroc both to express it. 
Wars of the Jews, ii. 14, and more fully of the Essenes, ii. 8, 11. And the common 
people followed the lead of the Pharisees. 
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lieved of course that the punishment would be endless; just as 
thoughtful and believing Greeks and Romans—Plato and Plu- 
tarch and Cicero and their best minds generally—believing in 
the immortality of souls, the incurability of some sinners and 
the reality of future punishment, had no question that it was 
endless. Upon the point in dispute between the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees there can be no doubt on which side our Lord 
stood. While he did not fear or hesitate to censure openly the 
errors and the sins of both parties, on this question he took the 
side or rather taught the doctrine of the Pharisees, just as cer- 
tainly, just as unequivocally as Paul did after him. Teaching 
the doctrine of future punishment at all, he would under these 
circumstances be understood as teaching endless punishment, 
even if he had not used epithets or predicates which directly 
assert it. Much more when he used the very words which the 
classic Greek authors and the Greek-speaking Jews of his day 
were accustomed to employ to express the endless punishment 
of souls that they believed to be immortal, and those the fittest 
and strongest words which the language affords to convey that 
idea, who can doubt that he would be understood by those 
who heard him, and meant to be understood as teaching that 
doctrine ? 

It is asked why he did not use areAewryros or anxéipavTos, 
if he meant to teach the literal endlessness of future punish- 
ment. If he had used either or both these words instead of 
ai@vios, they would have been understood to mean just what 
aigv2os does in its place—no less, no more. Paul did use one 
of these words, dzépavros, in one instance, 1 Tim. i. 4, and 
our translators have used the word endless in translating it. 
And what does it mean? ‘“Endless—genealogies!” If Christ 
had used this word instead of aigyvzos in Matt. xxv. 46, and it 
had been rendered endless in our version, the question would 
still have been raised, does it mean absolutely without end? 
and then perhaps we should have had books and articles enti- 
tled, “Is Endless Punishment Eternal,” for e/ernal is certainly 
the longer and stronger term? 

But it is said a?avzos does not denote duration, but character, 
quality or condition. Does aiei also not denote time? It 
never denotes anything else. Does aiwy not denote time? 
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There is always the underlying idea of time, even when it is 
used Hebraistically, like x60 05, to denote the world as created, 
or this world as wicked, just as there is always the underlying 
idea of time in our word age, even when it is used to imply cer- 
tain characteristics of the age. The word aiw@vzos always de- 
notes time in classic Greek. It is rendered by time-words, such 
as lasting, perpetual, elernal, in all the classical Lexicons, and - 
indeed by such words only. Even when used after the Latin 
idiom to express the Roman idea of the secular games, aiwyvzo1 
Séaz, ludi seculares, it has reference to those games as celebrated 
from age to age; and when applied as an epithet to the Roman 
emperors, like the Latin Divus, it is the equivalent of immortal, 
the standing epithet of the gods. In the Greek of the Septua- 
gint and the New Testament aiavzos always denotes duration. 
It is so rendered, and only so, in all the Greek Lexicons of the 
New Testament. Not but that there are secondary ideas con- 
nected with it, as there are with all words; but etymology and usage 
both make it certain that the primary and principal idea is that 
of time, duration. In French, Z’ ternal is the most common 
name of God, and with it of course are associated all the divine 
attributes; but the primary idea is that of eternity. The 
“everlasting mountains” are of course massive and firm, but 
the primary idea expressed by those familiar words is that of 
duration. I should just as soon think of saying that ever and 
forever, aye and age, eternal and eternity do not denote duration, 
as to say the same of aie? and its derivatives in Greek. Sec- 
ondary ideas are associated with all these words, but the prin- 
cipal idea, inherent in them, is that of duration. In their 
nature and essence they are unquestionably time-words. 

By what other word should aiwyvzos be rendered in Matthew 
xxv. 46, if not by everlasting or eternal? Those who object 
to this rendering and to the doctrine that goes with it, can- 
not agree on any substitutes. The Annihilationists propose 
several words, or suggest several different meanings; such as 
final, inaccessible, critical, decisive, mortal, fatal, etc., and shift 
from one to another to suit convenience. Others, of less mate- 
rialistic tendencies, have suggested spiritual. Of course the 
retribution both of the righteous and the wicked is largely 
spiritual, and for that very reason eternal, even as sin and the 
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sinful soul are spiritual and therefore immortal, as God and 
holiness are spiritual and eternal. But this does not prove that 
the word ai@yvzos means spiritual. The things which are seen 
are for a season, rpdoxaipa, but the things which are not seen 
are eternal, aigvia*—eternal because they are not seen, and 
not seen by the eye of sense because they are eternal. If 
aiavios were to be used to denote character or quality, accord- 
ing to the analogy of a7a@v, it should mean worldly in New 
Testament Greek, as az@yv takes on a secondary sense denoting 
character only in reference to this wicked world. But it is 
never used in that sense, neither is the corresponding Hebrew 
word ; so essentially are they time-words. 

Canon Farrar is reportedt as ‘saying that the word az@vz0s 
in its first sense means age-long (thus making it primarily a 
time-word as we do and as some recent writers do not), and in 
its second sense something above and beyond time. About as in- 
definite as Matthew Arnold’s definition of God: “a power not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness!” And then the pro- 
priety of calling the punishment of the wicked “something 
above time” is, to say the least, somewhat questionable. But 
T do not wish to be critical about words. The punishment of 
the wicked is of course something beyond time, because it is 
elernal; just as the life of the righteous (which answers better 
to Canon Farrar’s definition and probably suggested it), is 
“something above and beyond time,” because it is elernal; and 
so it is constantly accompanied in the Scriptures by the same 
predicates which express the eternity of the divine attributes 
and the divine existence. The Canon’s definition does not suit 
at all the use of the word as applied to Onesimus by Paul, 
Philem. 15. Onesimus went away (was separated) from Phile- 
mon for a season, p05 @pav, that he might receive him (have 
him back, @éyns) not “beyond time” but through time and 

* Just as clearly a time-word as its opposite tpéoxa:pa. So in Philem. 15, 
aiéviov is opposed to tpd¢ Gpav=for a time vs. for ever. 

+ I know not how accurately, certainly there were never more solemn and earnest 
protests against the presumption of expecting any deliverance from the law of sin 
and death for those who neglect the means provided in the gospel, than Canon 
Farrar has uttered in his published sermons. See in The Fall of Man and other 
sermons, 1871, Sermon II., on “ The Law of Death and The Means of Deliverance,” 
where also he says : ‘ Are we more just than our Redeemer? Do we love human 
souls more tenderly than he loved them?” p. 42. 
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through eternity. The enjoyment of him in time is necessarily 
included ; some commentators find in this the whole significance 
of the passage. And if the definition does not fit this lowest 
and most equivocal use of the word, oh, how poor a thing God 
and heaven and the Bible would be reduced to, if this render- 
ing, if either of these renderings were put in the place of eternal, 
everlasting, for ever and for ever and ever in all the Scriptures 
where ai@y and aiwvios are employed to express the eternal 
life of the righteous, and the eternal existence, dominion, glory 
and blessedness of God ! 

It is argued against the common understanding of the phrase 
eternal life, aiwvios Gan, that the present tense is some times 
used with it: “ He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life,” 
John iii. 36. “This is the record that God hath given unto us 
eternal life, and this life zs in his Son.” As if that could not 
be eternal which one already possesses! As if one could not 
have now in its beginning a life which in its perfection is to 
endure for ever! As if it were not the very essence and defini- 
tion of eternal life that it as irrespective of time and place, that 
God gives it in his Son and then it endures for ever. As if unlet- 
tered Christians, aye, and learned believers too, had not always 
taken that expression, eernal life, in its literal sense as a life 
without end, and believed that they now have it in its begin- 
ning, and never thought of any contradiction or practical diffi- 
culty! Eternal life is, to be sure, “life of a certain kind,” such 
a kind, viz: that it “shall never die,” ov 1%) axoSavn eis rov 
ai@va, John xi. 26. The time sense of aiawrzos is particu- 
larly clear in those Scriptures where it stands parallel to and is 
defined by eis rov aiwva,*and these constitute the real defini- 
tion of the words, as for example: “ Whosoever shall drink of 
the water that I shall give him shall never thirst,” ov yr) duprjon 
eis tov ai@va, “but the water that I shall give him shall be- 
come (yévijoerar) in him a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life,” «is anv aiwvior. 

The words “ hell” and “ damnation” may well be changed in 
our version, because the latter is not used now in the sense in 
which it was used in the time of our translators, and the former 
is used to render sheol in the Old Testainent and both hades 
and gelenna in the New, to neither of which is it exactly 
equivalent, still less to all. But everlasting means now, just 
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what it did in the time of King James, and if I have not been 
entirely erroneous in my examination of the subject, it is the 
best representative, both in derivation and in signification, of 
the Greek word for which it is used in our translation. There 
was no necessity nor propriety then, there is none now for 
transferring the Greek word in such form as is now suggested 
(aeontan or aeonic); and if such a word had been coined by our 
translators, barren and insignificant, not to say barbarous, as 
the word now is, by that inevitable law of language whereby 
words always take on the meaning required by the prevail- 
ing view of the things they signify, it would now have meant 
substantially what everlasting means, and would have been 
understood by all ordinary readers of the English version to 
denote duration without end. 

We cannot go particularly into the discussion of the Anni- 
hilationist or Destructionist theory. It has met with little 
favor among scholars and thinkers in this country. It has 
gained some currency among the same class from which the 
Millerites and Spiritualists recruit their ranks. But its advo- 
cates so differ from each other, so contradict each other and 
so violate all the laws of exegesis, not to say all the laws of 
language and all the dictates of common sense in their inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, that they find little or no follow- 
ing in the ministry or among the membership of our churches. 
Men who can seriously argue that such words as death and 
destruction are always to be taken in their literal and material 
sense, who will not see that “she who liveth in pleasure is 
dead while she liveth,” and cannot understand that an immor- 
tality of sin and misery would be a living and an endless 
death, are beyond the reach of argument. And that scholars 
and authors who do not hold their opinions, and who would be 
ashamed to endorse their methods of interpretation, will allow 
themselves indirectly to fraternize with them by suggesting 
their explanation of certain passages as an alternative or offset 
to the orthodox view, is to me truly surprising. Better than 
such forced and unnatural interpretations of the Scriptures— 
better were it to deny their authority—to say with Theodore 
Parker, and Ernest Renan, and rationalistic commentators 
generally: Christ did indeed teach the doctrine of end- 
less punishment, but we do not feel bound to accept his 
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teaching. That is, at least, honest and manly. It is quicker 
and easier too to cut the knot than to resort to all sorts 
of legerdermain to untie it. Whether it is also wise, and 
right, and safe—whether it is quite the thing for one who calls 
himself a Christian minister—especially whether it is the thing 
for a professedly orthodox and evangelical minister, either to 
exalt his own speculations and reasonings above or beyond the 
teaching of the Master, or to put such forced and violent con- 
struction upon his language, is another question. For our- 
selves the only question we dare ask on subjects so far 
beyond the grasp of unaided human wisdom is: What did the 
Master teach? Avros égn, tpse dixit, the Master said so, was 
the end of all controversy in the schools of the old Greek phi- 
losophers. Shall it not be so a fortiori in the school of Christ? 
Is any other course right and safe? Is any other consistent 
with loyalty to him whose name we bear, with the authority 
which we ascribe to him as the Great Teacher, with the wisdom 
and goodness which we recognize in him as the Son of Man 
and at the same time the Son of God! 

We do not question the motives of others. The anxiety of 
some to relieve distressed souls is praiseworthy. But are 
they more tender and loving than Christ? Are they wiser 
than he? Was it in this way Jesus met Nicodemus and the 
woman of Samaria and other inquiring or doubting souls? Is 
not humility and docility the very lesson, the jirst lesson 
which they need to learn? “Blessed are tlie poor in spirit.” 
“Blessed are they that put their érust in him.” 

Others are anxious to relieve Christianity of the incubus 
and opprobrium of the doctrine of endless punishment. And 
so they put’ a forced construction on the language of Christ 
and superadd their own speculations and conjectures to his 
divine teachings, and thus, in the very effort to remove re- 
proach from Christianity, they undermine its authority and 
reflect on the wisdom and love of its author! 

Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget. 

Christ had no such fears in regard to the offence of the 
cross. He said to the unbelieving Jews: ‘“ Murmur not 
among yourselves.) No man can come unto me except the 
Father which hath sent me draw him.” To his disciples he 
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said: “If it were not so, J would have told you.” And to 
perplexed and troubled souls he said: “Come unto me and J 
will give you rest.” 

It is indeed a profound mystery and a dark shadow which 
the future state of the wicked casts upon our world. But 
the real mystery lies farther back, as Whately and Thomas 
Arnold and so many other of our deepest thinkers have clearly 
seen, in the existence of evil and the dread reality of sin. 
And I know no better way of meeting and relieving the diffi- 
culty than that of which we have an example in the letter of 
Dr. Arnold (Stanley’s Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Arnold, p. 250) “'To a person distressed by Skeptical Doubts :” 
“T know nothing about the origin of evil, but I believe that 
Christ did know; and as our common sense tells us that we 
can strive against evil and yet sympathize with punishment, 
although we cannot tell how there comes to be evil, so Christ 
tells us that we may continue these same feelings to the state 
beyond this life, although the origin of evil is still a secret to 
us. And I know Christ to have been so wise, and so loving to 
men, that I am sure I may trust his word, and that what was 
entirely agreeable to his sense of justice and goodness cannot, 
unless through my own defect, be otherwise than agreeable to 
mine. Further when I see him rejecting all questions of curi- 
osity and reproving in particular such as had a tendency to 
lead men away from their great business, the doing good to 
themselves and others, I am sure that if I stood before him, 
and said to him, ‘Lord what can I do? for I cannot under- 
stand how God can allow any to be wicked, or why he should 
not destroy them rather than let them exist to suffer,’ that his 
mildest answer would be, ‘What is that to thee? follow thou 


me.’ ” 

We should never forget that the same lips which said, 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest,” said also, ‘“‘ Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe 
unto thee, Bethsaida! woe unto thee, Capernaum ;” and “at 
that” same “time” also “Jesus answered and said, I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in 


thy sight.” 
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Articte IV.—A REVIEW OF “ TRANSCENDENTALISM.” 


Rev. Joseph Cook's Lectures on Transcendentalism. James R. 
Osgood & Co., Boston. 1878. 


A STUDENT, when asked in the class room for an illustration 
of the law of contradiction, answered, “ That door cannot be 
both open and shut at the same time ;” pressed for a further 
illustration, after deep thought and with solemn manner, he re- 
sponded, ‘‘ Well— you might take the case of another door.” 

So far as criticism is concerned, Mr. Joseph Cook’s “ Trans- 
cendentalism ” is only “ another door” to his “ Biology.” The 
“ Biology ” has been so thoroughly and so justly criticised, that 
it would be almost enough to say of the “ Transcendentalism ” 
that it comes from the same pen. Still, to dismiss the book 
with that remark, would be hardly just to Mr. Cook: for the 
second volume of the Monday Lectures, while it has essentially 
the same defects as the first, is still in some respects very much 
superior to it. Mr. Cook is far more “at home” in Theology 
than in Natural Science. He wandered through the rooms of 
Natural Science somewhat as a burglar, on a winter's night, 
plays the master in the deserted summer villa. He has much 
more the air of a legitimate owner, when he invites us with 
him into the library of Theology. Yet, to carry the figure still 
farther, it is to the book-shelves, not to the study-table, that he 
takes us. He is simply a collector, never an inventor, of truth 
and argument. 

If we may use the expression with its time-honored elastic- 
ity, we can most readily affirm that for “substance of doc- 
trine ” the “ Transcendentalism ” is to be approved. The book 
is a discussion of the Christian doctrines of intuitive truth, of 
sin, and of the Trinity, with an incidental defense of Theism 
and of Biblical revelation. These are not themes suggestive of 
novel fact or of original argument. Greatly to Mr. Cook’s 
credit is it, that he has succeeded in freshening old and stale 
truths by vigorous rhetoric; that, though it is the same rain 
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which falls, ke has given usa thunder storm instead of an 
April shower. 

In “substance of doctrine” then, this book is as true as the 
Westminster Catechism. How, then, shall we receive it? 
Under ordinary circumstances, we should praise its eloquent 
painting, smile at its vagaries, shrug the shoulder at its blun- 
ders, and, believing that it might edify the elect, yet not seri- 
ously injure the already hardened, let it slip by to do what 
good it could. 

But the book does not come to us under ordinary circum- 
stances. These lectures are floated upon the “applause” of 
“representatives of the broadest scholarship, the profoundest 
philosophy, the acutest scientific research, and generally of the 
finest intellectual culture of Boston and New England.” 

Oracular Preludes, as from the lips of one whose least word 
was inspired, precede each lecture. Papers, secular and relig- 
ious, publish them verbatim. They are the present sensation in 
Theology. Itis understood that Mr. Cook is personally respon- 
sible for this published demand of attention, on the ground 
of established preéminence in the world of scholarship. The 
prophet of Tremont Temple has put himself into a very differ- 
ent position from that held by the writer of occasional articles 
for the Bibliotheca Sacra. We doubt if we do him injustice 
in saying that he would gladly be considered—certainly the 
impression which his books make, is, that by many, he ¢s con- 
sidered—the representative champion of orthodox science, and 
of scientific orthodoxy. Is he? Can truth with wisdom trust 
her favors to this knight, whose shield bears the image of the 
roaring lion? So far as he defends the truth, his defence is 
welcome; certainly. That is a truism. But is it safe to accept 
him as the champion who speaks with authority ; whose weak- 
ness is the weakness of his cause; whose overthrow would be 
the demolition of the principles he advocates? Does this book 
ealled ‘‘ Transcendentalism ” deserve a position, which makes 
it, in any sense, an accepted defence of the truths therein dis- 
cussed? Mr. Cook, by bringing the question, through the 
extravagance of his claims, practically in this form, forces a 
strictness of criticism which he would otherwise have avoided. 
It is for the interests of truth that such criticism should come 
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from the friends rather than from the opponents of the doc- 
trines he teaches. 

His is not the kind of parrying best adapted to ward off the 
blows of scholarly error. We cannot afford to let the unbe- 
lieving mind accept the book before us, as an authorized de- 
fence of the eternal first truths. Not but what it defends 
those first truths; not but what it is often keen in logic, and 
sublime in description. Still, it does not justify its reputa- 
tion; it does not maintain its self-made claim to preéminence 
and authority, for it is not the production of a thoroughly 
trustworthy scholarship. 

One reason why we are compelled to deny to this book rep- 
resentative scholarship, is that Mr. Cook is not reliable in his 
logic. 

Criticism here is often upon little things. Yet, after all, 
logic knows no little things. The smallest link is still a link. 
The Pemberton Mills at Lawrence fell, because of a flaw in 
one small iron pillar. 

The limits of this Article forbid an elaborate dissection of 
the book before us. We shall therefore present only a few 
typical illustrations, of the logical frailty, which is character- 
istic, rather than exceptional. 

Perhaps the best illustration of Mr. Cook’s tendencies, in the 
use of analysis, is given in the first lecture. What are the 
tests of truth? Intuition, Instinct, Experiment, Syllogism, 
four of them,—not of equal importance to be sure, still codrdi- 
nate as tests. Mr. Cook does not use these as the basis of his 
system. Thatis built up on Intuition alone. He uses them 
simply for the purpose of rounding out a glowing figure. 
They are the four quadrants, in the focus of which (think of 
the focus of a quadrant!) he lights “the immortal torch of 
religious science,” and “ascends into God’s bosom.” Had Mr. 
Cook not been carried away by the figure burning within him, 
he would undoubtedly have noticed that his system cannot 
with safety admit that Instinct is an independent test of truth. 
Were he to use it as such, he would soon find ultimate 
test of certainty in conflict with ultimate test,—which would 
annihilate all truth. Me would have noticed also, had he 
stopped to think, that Syllogism is a method, not a fact. The 
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validity of the syllogism rests upon the Intuitions: and the 
Syllogism itself is only the method of using those Intuitions 
as a test of truth. It is careless logic to make a dependent 
method an ultimate fact. But then, the figure, reduced from 
quadrants to semicircles, would have furnished a more difficult 
place in which to “light the immortal torch.” 

It is on the subject of the divine existence, that Mr. Cook's 
logic is most open to criticism. It greatly surprises us to find 
that the prophet who claims to present the freshest results of 
modern scholarship, has here, as the very fundamental position 
of his whole theology, hunted up an old argument, which for 
several generations has been abandoned as worthless even by 
our theological schools. Mr. Cook adopts Dr. Clarke’s famous 
argument—he calls it Newton's, although there is only a 
suggestion of it in Newton—that Space and Time are attri- 
butes, qualities of something (p. 78); hence there exists an “ in- 
finitely perfect being.” “If they are attributes, they are the 
attributes of a Being, that was, and is, and is to come.” The 
only trouble with this argument is that it has not a shadow of 
logical support. If Space and Time are not mere subjective 
modes of thought (in which case, of course the argument van- 
ishes), then they are and must be external existences, incom- 
prehensible entities. By no conceivable use of the term can 
they be called “attributes.” As entities, things, they might 
be made to lead up to the argument from creation, or the argu- 
ment from design: but to the argument from attribute to 
substance, never. As themselves things, they are things, and 
not qualities. But even if we should wrench words and rea- 
son alike, and call them “ attributes,” still, they are not neces- 
sarily attributes of mind: Space, certainly, cannot be an 
attribute of spiritual substance unless spiritual substance is 
extended: and it is therefore an immense leap to infer from 
Space and Time as attributes, to the “ infinitely perfect” Being 
God as substance. It is high time for us to give up our 
Theism, if the most rational basis we can find for it, is a meta- 
physical and a logical absurdity. Is it necessary to say that 
Christian Theism cannot afford to go before the scholarly 
world on so weak a foundation? 

It would be a wearisome task, to collate the minor points, in 
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which Mr. Cooke’s logic is weak. Such an assertion as this, that 
“God cannot give the wicked two chances, without subjecting 
the good to two risks” (p. 213) is a fair specimen of the kind 
of jurymast which Mr. Cook often runs out, when in troubled 
waters: but which the whispered “ Why not?” of a child 
would carry away. We will give, however, but one more 
illustration of his carelessness in logic—which we take from 
the last lecture of the course. Mr. Cook undertakes to give 
what the world’s philosophy never yet has given, an @ priori, 
or rather, a metaphysical argument, for the revealed doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

The substance of the argument is worth quoting as a curi- 
osity. There is (pp. 289-290) a Divine Personal Immanence in 
all matter and mind; hence, in nature outside the soul, in 
Christ, and in conscience, we “look into God’s face.” ‘ These 
“three spheres of his self-manifestation embrace all of God 
“that can be known by man.” “In each of them the Ineffa- 
ble, Immanent Person says something new.” He appears thus 
as Creator, Redeemer, Sanctifier, and because “these are all 
facts scientifically known,” therefore “all the facts known to 
man are taken into view ;” anda “ Personal Triunity of which 
Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifier, are but other names, is 
therefore scientifically known to exist.” And this surprising 
process Mr. Cook calls “a rigid use of the scientific method !” 

It is not “scientific” to assume, unproved, such a Panthe- 
ism—especially when it contradicts the balance of one’s own 
system. 

It is not “rigid” science to state a formal, fundamental 
doctrine, in the vague dreamy figure, “ We look into God’s 
face.” If that 7 meant as rigid science, the doctrine could 
properly develope only the precise outline of the Divine 
features. 

The “scientific method” gives us nothing whatever, in the 
argument from a metaphysical Pantheism, which justifies the 
selection of Christ, rather than Socrates, or Jeanne d’Are, as 
the Redeemer—manifestation. Mr. Cook adds, “there was a 
God in Christ, whether you regard Him as divine, or not.” 
Yes; but in such sweeping Pantheism, there was a God in 
Judas also. 
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It is not “ scientific” to assert, that external nature, Christ, 
and the human conscience make up the universe. If dogs, and 
pigs, and gas, and mud are divine, surely a shrewd orator, who 
wished to propitiate his audience, would leave a little opening, 
somewhere, in which to insert the intellect of man. Mr. 
Cook’s fanciful Trinity in universal existence led him to select 
conscience to the neglect of mind, in order to derive there- 
from the Holy Ghost. Had he remembered the existence of 
mind, and the divine immanence in it, his figure would have 
been sadly damaged. It would have proved too much; and 
the Lectureship would have floundered into a Quarternity, or 
worse. So the intellect of the race is thrown out of the universe 
—perhaps not an unnatural result of such “ logic.” 

It is not “scientific” to assert that these three spheres 
[nature, Christ, conscience] of his self-manifestation, embrace 
all of God that can be known by man. This makes no pro- 
vision for the revelation of God in the human mind and in the 
human will; it leaves no possible opening for a direct special 
revelation, in any other form or mode. 

It is an un-scientific assumption, that the Ineffable Immanent 
Person appears “in conscience chiefly as sanctifier.” If there 
is one chief function developed by conscience, it is that of 
Judge. So far as it suggests Deity at all, it suggests the holy, 
inflexible Power, which tests, decides, condemns. What can 
metaphysics teach us about that sanctification which is the 
work of the revealed Comforter ? 

It is then an erroneous statement that “these are all facts 
scientifically known.” 

It is far from rigidity of logic to infer, because “ these are all 
facts scientifically known,” that, therefore, “all the facts” are 
known. 

We can term it, then, only a parody on a “rigid use of the 
scientific method,” to infer, from these premises, that a “ Per- 
sonal Triunity, of which Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, are 
but other names, is therefore scientifically known to exist.” 

Mr. Heller overwhelmed his hackman in the Parker House 
(Boston) with a revelation of his wealth, by abstracting bank- 

notes of various denominations from his previously empty 
pockets, and even from the band of his hat. We cannot help 
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recalling the poor fellow’s frightened assumption of diabolical 
agency in the artist’s legerdemain, when we read this marvelous 
reasoning. 

Can the church afford to let so solemn and so grand a doc- 
trine as that of the Trinity, go before “the finest intellectual 
culture of Boston and New England,” on such a basis, and 
utter no protest? Can it wisely risk the rest of its system, 
under the shadow of such a cloud? 

A second reason why we are compelled to deny to this book 
representative scholarship, is that Mr. Cook is not sufficiently 
accurate in his statements of fact. Scholarship, in our day, is 
impotent as the floating feather, unless accurate. One mis- 
quotation, one prejudiced inference, one false generalization, 
may undermine a reputation. Mr. Cook professes to worship 
facts; believes that he does; is perfectly honest with himself; 
scorns deception and trickery. No one could, for a moment, 
question his sincerity. Still, his scholarship is seriously 
marred by his unintentional lack of accuracy in matters of 
fact. The most signal illustration of this is given, of course, 
in his attempt to handle scientific facts in the “ Biology.” The 
“ Transcendentalism,” however, furnishes its share of illustra- 
tive material, of which we shall present specimens, rather than 
a catalogue. 

Mr. Cook is not sufficiently careful in his quotations, For 
example, he misquotes Plato. He says, “ It was the opinion of 
Socrates, recorded with favor by Plato, that ‘the wicked 
would be too well off if their evil deeds came to an end’” (p. 
173). What is to be said of the accuracy of a writer who 
quotes, as “the opinion of Socrates, recorded with favor by 
Plato,” an introductory remark made by an English editor? 
That is a quotation from Jowett, not from Plato. It is, in any 
case, a bold assertion to make, without study, that Plato 
approved it; and, further, it is not the precise sentiment which 
Plato uttered. To be “too well off, if their evil deeds came to 
an end,” with the meaning which Mr. Cook reads into it, and 










































to “have a good bargain in dying, . . . happily quit. . . of | 
their own evil together with their souls,” are two very different : 
ideas. | 


Again, he misrepresents Leibnitz, claiming that he taught only 
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the possibility, not the necessity of evil (p. 188). But even 
Julius Miiller to whom he refers, as authority, recognizes only 
an “unsolved contradiction” where Mr. Cook asserts dogmatic- 
ally. 

But the most astonishing misquotation is where Mr. Cook 
refers “passim” to John Stuart Mill, in support of the follow- 
ing remarkable statement. “On one point there is no debate 
any longer, namely: that there are certain truths which are 
not only evident, but self-evident ; which are absolutely neces- 
sary beliefs to the mind; and which are therefore universal, 
both in the sense of being explicitly or implicitly held by all 
sane men, and in that of being true in all times and in all 
places” (p. 18). 

Imagine Mill talking about “self-evident, absolutely neces- 
sary beliefs, true in ali times, and in all places!” Had Mr. 
ook asserted that Professor Tholuck, in his garden at Halle- 
on-the-Saale, approved the philosophy of the French Revolu- 
tion, or that Jonathan Edwards taught the immediate restoration 
of the non-elect, or that Mr. Frothingham preaches a Hyper- 
calvinism, we might perhaps have believed him. But when 
he says that the keenest logician of our generation admits, 
“ passim,” that very doctrine, which of all others it was the 
aim of his entire life's work to overthrow, the assertion is 
unworthy of counter-argument; one can only doubt, which is 
the more to be wondered at, the orator who asserts so heed- 
lessly, or the profound philosophy of Boston, which applauds 
so carelessly. 

Mr. Cook found, of course, many vulnerable points in the 
doctrines of Theodore Parker, and used them shrewdly. Still, 
we cannot but question the fairness of his presentation of his 
opponent's views, when we read, side by side, the two follow- 
ing statements, which appear as consecutive leading points. 
“Theodore Parker did not carefully distinguish from each 
other, intuition and instinct” (p. 70): and “it is not safe to 
assert, as Parker does, that divine existence is a strictly intuz- 
live truth” (p. 72). If he did not use the word intuitive, in 
Mr. Cook’s sense, is it quite fair to read that meaning into his 
statements? Would it not have been more just, admitting his 
confusion of terms, to give him credit for what he meant to say ? 
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But we do not propose here to reopen the last-winter’s dis- 
cussion on this subject. 

Summing up these misquotations, we would only remark, 
that such misinterpretations show a habit of inaccuracy which 
renders dubious any claim to representative scholarship. 

Mr. Cook falls into various misstatements, in little things : 
For example, although fully “abreast’’ of the latest German 
facts, he locates Professor Zeller at Heidelberg, which place he 
he had left more than four years before these lectures were 
delivered. Little things, such errors as this: but they cease to 
be little, when measured by the standard of “ haughty, axio- 
matic certainty.” 

Not to dwell upon them, however, we pass to another mis- 
statement of Mr. Cook’s, more important, in itself, and well 
illustrative of the way in which he is led into most of his 
inaccuracies of assertion. It is the usual way, in which earnest 
minds, driving with tense will, to a predetermined conclusion, 
misjudge the relations of things, and draw false but useful 
inferences from insufficient data. It is the capital, but invari- 
able offence of the evolutionist, when he enters the sphere of 
metaphysics. It is Mr. Cook’s chief weakness, when he enters 
the realms of fact. The case now before us is the best illus- 
tration which Mr. Cook gives of this tendency ; and it involves 
a misconception which for its own sake is worth correcting. 

A few years ago Mr. Cook visited Germany, made the 
acquaintance of some of its leading theologians, and then, 
returning to this country, announced a wonderful discovery. 
From a lecture, afterwards published in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
numerous quotations are made, in the “Transcendentalism,” 
and the “ Biology.” Germany, the land of scholarship, but of 
heresy, is becoming rapidly Christianized! Rationalism is on 
the decline, in all the universities. Professors are now “ par- 
ticularly honored” because of their “ opposition to rationalistic 
views.” Theological students are crowding the evangelical 
universities (p. 30). ‘Germany dares to-day build no meta- 
physical superstructure, except on his [Kant’s] foundations, or 
their equivalents” (p. 18). Germany “rejects with scorn” 
‘ Hiickel’s consistent atheistic evolutionism” (p. 45). 
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Now this is very important—if true. If German scholar- 
ship is rapidly becoming evangelical, it is an argument for 
evangelical truth: and as an argument Mr. Cook uses it. But 
we venture to say that no one acquainted with German uni- 
versities has read these statements without a feeling of incred- 
ulous surprise. These are, to be sure, statements of what is 
very much to be desired by us all; they are, nevertheless, mis- 
statements of fact. 

This delusion of Mr. Cook’s is one which he has used so 
much, and which involves so serious consequences, that we 
need make no apology for presenting some facts in regard 
to it. 

Referring to his previous publications, we find that his idea 
may be expressed in the brief statement, that “ Rationalism is 
on the decline in Germany.” He proves this by an appeal, 
first, to authorities; and secondly, to figures. As authorities he 
quotes some half a dozen theological professors ; for figures, 
he gives the statistics of attendance on three or four theologi- 
cal faculties. Setting aside his explanations, and analyses of 
causes, his whole argument for his statement of fact reduces 
itself to this. Asa part of this argument, we admit that cer- 
tain things are undoubtedly true. There is no doubt, but that, 

1. Baur is dead ; or that 

2. Strauss is also; or that 

3. Metaphysical instruction in the German Universities is 
kept out of the hands of the Materialists. We can quote Pro- 
fessors Dorner and Zeller as our authorities for that statement. 
There is probably little doubt but that 

4. There is much earnest, evangelical study and instruction 
in the German Universities. 

But does this justify Mr. Cook in heralding the decline of 
Rationalism in Germany ? 

Mr. Cook's figures can be easily answered. But how far are 
we to give weight to the authorities he quotes? We feel au- 
thorized to say that he has misapprehended the witnesses whom 
he cites. 

We make bold to deny Mr. Cook’s assertion, that Rational- 
ism is on the decline in Germany (if that implies the corres- 
ponding rise of Christianity) for the following reasons: 
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1. There is no evidence whatever of such a decline furnished 
by the secular press of Germany. The newspaper is the first 
test to which we look for a change in popular or scholarly 
feeling. 

2. Such a decline of Rationalism would bear immediate 
fruit, in a development of popular religion; and the German 
people show no such development. Not being satisfied with 
the superficial impressions of a chance traveler, we have taken 
some pains to obtain the judgments of educated Germans upon 
this subject, with the following results: Just about one-half 
of the whole German people (exclusive of Austria), we are told, 
are either materialistic Atheists or Catholics. The class of ed- 
ucated thinkers, whose fundamental doctrine is that of the 
relative superiority of Christianity, as compared with other re- 
ligious developments, is estimated at one-quarter of the whole 
population, while the remaining quarter is about equally divi- 
ded between the Liberal and the Orthodox Christians; the 
latter class only, or about one-eighth of the whole, being what 
Mr. Cook could fairly term Evangelical. 

This estimate has been made, at our request, by a number of 
the leading (German) students, in one of the leading Universi- 
ties; and it would be difficult to find any American student 
whose impression of the German people would give a more 
favorable showing for evangelical Christianity. This certainly 
does not look like a decline of Rationalism in Germany, if by 
that is meant the inverse development of Christian truth. 

3. But that there is no such inverse development of Christian 
truth, is shown most conclusively by the statistics of the theo- 
logical faculties. Mr. Cook argues as follows: ‘“ Lord Bacon 
said that the best materials for prophecy are the unforced opin- 
ions of young men. Against 24 theological students at ration- 
alistic Heidelberg, there were lately at evangelical Halle, 282 ; 
at evangelical Berlin, 280 ; and at hyper-evangelicai Leipzig, 
412 (p. 30). 

Yes—six years before these lectures, fully “abreast ” of the 
times, were delivered. But what were the facts last year, at 
the time Mr. Cook was speaking? Let us read the prophecy 
of the young men from the following figures. The “ decline 
of Rationalism,” in the four Universities which Mr. Cook 
quotes, may be judged by these facts : 
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Total No. of Students.) In Theological Faculties. 

















1871-2 1875-6|1876~1 1871-2 | 1875-6 | 1876-7 
Berlin, 4181 | 4105 | 4597 280 162 139 
Halle, 1015 | 888 | 902 282 187 188 
Heidelberg, 640 | 538 | 795 34 9 9 
Leipzig, 2418 | 3032 | 3089 | 394* 337 328 





In five years at Berlin the students increased by 416, but the 
Theological students diminished by 141. In Halle, the diminu- 
tion was 118 in total attendance, 94, however, in the Theologi- 
cal Faculty. In Heidelberg, we find an increase of 155 students, 
a loss of 25 in the Theological Faculty ; and in Leipzig, a gain 
of 671 students, but Theological loss of 66; or taking the fig- 
ures for 1872-3 (as Mr. Cook does in the case of Leipzig), a 
Theological loss of 93. 

Further figures at hand show as follows: 

















Total No. of Students. In Theological Faculties. 

1st1-2 | 1875-6 1871-2 1875-6 
Gottingen, 804 991 113 71 
Jena, 398 505 97 72 
K6nigsberg, 558 631 19 44 
Strassbourg, 220 700 52 49 





If we take all the German-speaking Universities (Austria ex- 
cluded), and compare the reports for 1877 with those for 1873-4, 
we find that there were, in 1873, in the Evangelical Theological 
Faculties, 2,083, or ten per cent. of the whole number of stu- 
dents; in 1877, 1697, or seven per cent. No University shows 
an (evangelical) theological gain in those three-and-a-half years. 
Breslau and Basel alone remain’ stationary [at 49 and 388 re- 
spectively]; all the others, as illustrated above, have suffered 
serious diminution in numbers. 

The Catholic Theological Faculties included in 1878-4, 988 
students ; in 1877, only 836. Bonn and Berne alone show an 
increase ; Breslau, Miinster, and Freiburg, a diminution in each 
case of very nearly one-half. 

To sum up these statistics it may be said that, at the time 
when Mr. Cook was lecturing on Transcendentalism, within 
less than four years, the whole number of students in the Uni- 


*In 1873 Leipzig had 421 Theological students. 
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versities of Germany and Northern Switzerland had increased 
from 20,471 to 22,461, or ten per cent. ; while the whole number 
of Theological students, in the same Universities, had de- 
creased in the same time from 8,071 to 2,533, or seventeen and 
one-half per cent.; or, if we exclude the Catholic Faculties, 
from 2,088 to 1,697, or eighteen and one-half’ per cent. 

Now, it may be that these figures show a decline of Ration- 
alism in Germany. However that may be, one thing they do 
show, and that isa decline of interest in Christianity in the 
German University. It must be remembered, too, that these 
are all the statistics we can have. The German Church, with 
its matter-of-course confirmation, gives no hints whatever of 
the “tendencies ” of the people. We are shut up to these sta- 
tistics for positive evidence. 

4. It is not true, as Mr. Cook implies, that German Philoso- 
phy is becoming Christian. His laudation of Kant, as a source 
of that philosophy, which is the basis of evangelical truth, is 
absurd. His classing Helmholz as a Kantian, is worse yet. 

Lotze is a power, and is worthy of all the praise which Mr. 
Cook gives him, however mistaken Mr. Cook may be in his 
interpretation of him; but Schopenhauer is oftener read in the 
University, and Hartmann has a larger personal following out- 
side of it. 

If Mr. Cook means by Rationalism one small school of criti- 
cism, the founder of which is dead, he is right in saying that it 
has declined; but utterly wrong in his inference therefrom, 
that, by reaction, evangelical truth has gained proportionally. 
If he uses the term Rationalism in its broadest sense of schol- 
arly opposition to Christian truth, and asserts, as we believe he 
does, that this opposition has declined in Germany, his whole 
statement is illusive, and for this reason mischievous He 
must go with Mr. Mill into distant sidereal realms and bring 
back a new revelation of the worthlessness of mathematics 
before he can make these figures agree with his theory. 

The fact respecting Germany is, that materialistic philoso- 
phizing and rationalistic criticism have far more sway than was 
true of the forms of unbelief which existed there twenty or 
twenty-five years ago. The materialistic wave is passing over 
Germany as over the other educated countries; and if the 
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Tiibingen School, pure and simple, has a less number of 
adherents, other types of Rationalism have taken its place. 
The number of critics who reject the Fourth Gospel is vastly 
greater than it was a score of years since. 

Let us not be misunderstood in this part of our criticism. 
We never for a moment question the lecturer’s intentions. 
But we do believe this: that, honest though he is in purpose, 
still, his unintentional and unconscious inaccuracies of state- 
ment are so numerous, and so suggestive of hasty inference 
and immature conclusion, that they seriously impair the many 
striking excellencies of his work, and throw unmerited doubt 
upon the solid parts of his system. 

A third reason why we must deny to this book representa- 
tive scholarship, is that Mr. Cook’s style is unfitted to the pur- 
pose which he has in view. 

It is, indeed, a delicate matter to criticise Mr. Cook’s orator- 
ical and rhetorical devices, especially in view of the sensitive- 
ness to such criticism which he exhibits. Still, it is a legiti- 
mate and necessary criticism upon the book before us, to say 
that, in our enlightened age, truth is able to stand erect, and 
that she walks far better alone and naked, than she does when 
bound up and disfigured by the swaddling-clothes of an in- 
tense individuality. The personal element which is diffused 
throughout these lectures, is at once their greatest attraction 
and their greatest defect. The extravagant assumption of the 
importance both of the Lectureship and of the audience is not 
in keeping with what should be the spirit of Christian teach- 
ing. Possibly such may be the manner of Carlyle and of 
Phillips; but, if so, so much the worse for Carlyle and for 
Phillips. What can be gained by burdening an earnest 
defense of truth with affectations which the average common 
sense of man will only ridicule? 

We give expression to this criticism of ‘“'Transcendental- 
ism” with great reluctance. There is much which is excel- 
lent in the lectures before us. There is a glow of description, 
an intensity of metaphor, a pertinence of aphorism, at times a 
keenness of logic which is most powerful. Then, too, there is 
always something inspiriting in the war-whoop and the flourish 
of the tomahawk. We have grown a little weary of the moon- 
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light song in which sweet voices chant the praises of a honeyed 
liberality. It is time for us to go back to the battle hymn and 
the trumpet. The defiant attitude of the Boston Lectureship, 
the square challenge which it hurls against error, is as exciting 
as it is commendable. Mr. Cook’s aim is in every respect a 
praiseworthy one; and, in many respects, he is admirably 
adapted to carry out that aim. Had he only been more chival- 
rous in his defiance; more modest in his pretensions, and 
more accurate in his scholarship, none would have been 
quicker than ourselves to bid him God speed. No man, in our 
day, has had a grander opportunity of immense Christian influ- 
ence offered to him; no man could have asked a more cordial 
support from the church than Mr. Cook had at the outset. We 
doubt if any other man could have been successful, in so short 
a time, in uttering so much ringing truth together with so much 
flagrant error. As we weigh the one against the other, we can 
only say that, incomparable as these lectures are, in some re- 
spects, we do not consider them, on the whole, a wise or a safe 
defence of the truth. 
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ArticLE V.—VICTOR EMMANUEL: THE FIRST KING 
OF ITALY. 


The Life of Count Cavour, From the French of M. CHARLES 
pE MazapE. New York: George P. Putnam's Sons. 
182 Fifth Avenue. 1877. 8vo. 352 pp. 


THE death of Victor Emmanuel, the first king of Italy, 
which occurred January 9, 1878, will dispose every person 
who is in the least interested in contemporary history to refresh 
his recollections of the remarkable series of events for which 
the reign of this prince will ever be memorable. Very oppor- 
tunely, a book whose title we have placed at the head of this 
Article has just been published, which will serve such a purpose 
admirably. This book, however, is rather an account of the 
career of the great statesman to whose genius Italy is so much 
indebted, than a life of the king whose support and codperation 
were almost equally essential. Its description, also, of the period 
immediately anterior to the accession of Victor Emmanuel, 
though perhaps sufficiently ample for the French public for whom 
it was written, will be found somewhat meagre for most Ameri- 
can readers. A more full account of this period seems there- 
fore desirable, in order that the magnitude of the work which 
was accomplished by the statesman and by the king may be 
justly appreciated. Such an account we propose to furnish ; 
and, then, as far as the space at our command will allow, we 
shall present an outline, which will be necessarily brief, of the 
events by which the unity and the independence of Italy were 
secured. 

We shall go back to 1831—the year of the death of the last 
male representative of the House of Savoy, in the direct line. 
In that year, Carlo Alberto, “Prince of the blood,” though 
of the remote branch of Carignano—father of the king whose 
remains have just been laid to rest with such imposing cere- 
monies in the Pantheon at Rome—succeeded to his cousin 
as King of Sardinia. 
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The accession of this prince to the throne animated the 
hopes of the friends of constitutional liberty everywhere in 
Italy. Ten years before, in 1821, he had given what was con- 
sidered conspicuous evidence of his sympathy for this cause. 
In the revolution which was then attempted by the Carbonari, 
he had acted in concert with them, though not a Carbonaro 
himself; and had been one of the committee who were sent 
by the revolutionists, who had surrounded the palace, to de- 
mand of the king a constitution for Sardinia, similar to the 
one which had been lately adopted by the Cortes of Spain. 
It is true that his subsequent conduct had excited the indig- 
nation of those with whom he had acted that day. Although 
he had been placed at the head of the provisional govern- 
ment which had been established, when he learned three days 
after that an Austrian army had entered Piedmont for the pur- 
pose of putting down the rebellion, he became alarmed ; and, 
fleeing from Turin, took refuge in the Austrian camp. Then, 
finding that he had lost caste in the eyes of the absolute rulers 
of Europe for his participation in what was called “ the Italian 
movement,” and fearing that he might be excluded from the 
succession unless he did something to regain the favor of King 
Carlo Felice, he went to France, and served as a volunteer in 
the army which was soon after dispatched into Spain under 
the Duke d’Angouléme, in accordance with the orders of the 
Congress of Verona, to put down the constitutional government 
which had been established in that peninsula. The laurels 
which he gained in this campaign by his bravery as a soldier, 
having been the first to mount the Trocadero at Cadiz, were 
tarnished in the eyes of all friends of liberal institutions by the 
infamy of his appearing in arms to fight against a cause with 
which he had once professed himself in sympathy. 

But, on becoming king in 1831, there was a disposition on 
the part of all friends of Italian independence to forget the 
past; and it was hoped that the ideas by which he seemed to 
have been governed in 1821 might now be carried out in prac- 
tice. These hopes were doomed to be disappointed. Carlo 
Alberto made some administrative reforms. He established a 
Council of State, with a member from each province of the 
kingdom. He made some changes in the law of primogeni- 
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ture. He took measures to have a new civil and criminal code 
made for Sardinia. But he refused to pardon political refu- 
gees—even those with whom he had acted in 1821. He 
showed himself on all occasions extremely jealous of any pro- 
posal which might limit his power as an absolute sovereign. 
He remained entirely subservient to Austria. It has been a 
question what was the real character of this prince. Were his 
acts in 1821 a mere pretext for his ambition? Was he as king 
obliged to disguise a sincere love of liberty through fear of 
Austria? As a matter of fact, he remained all his life a Sphinx, 
and was regarded universally by his subjects with profound 
distrust. As an illustration of the prevailing feeling, we have 
the following testimony of Massimo D'Azeglio, one of the 
purest and most enlightened of Italian statesmen. 

This patriotic nobleman had been entrusted, in 1845, with a 
political mission of great delicacy, by some of the leaders of 
the more conservative party, the object of which was, by a 
personal interview with the influential men of the different 
principalities of the peninsula, to impress upon them the use- 
lessness of such isolated risings as the Mazzinians were every- 
where attempting ; the duty of quietly enduring oppression till 
some great opportunity arose; and the importance of culti- 
vating close relations with Piedmont, so that when the time 
for action came, they might have the support of the treasury, 
and the army of one of their own native Italian princes. Having 
completed his mission, he felt it to be important to communi- 
cate the result to the King. In the very particular and inter- 
esting account which he has since given of this interview, he 
says, that after making his report, Carlo Alberto replied in 
these words: “Tell those gentlemen to be quiet and not to 
move, as there is nothing possible to be done at this moment. 
But tell them, when the opportunity does arise, my life, the 
lives of my sons, my arms, my treasure, my army, all shall be 
spent in the cause of Italy.” The reply was more than 
D’Azeglio had expected, and all that he could wish, and as he 
touk his leave, he says the King “laid his hands on my 
shoulder, and touched both my cheeks with both his, first the 
one, and then the other.” But, he adds, “that embrace had 
about it something so studied, so cold, indeed, I might say, so 
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funereal, that it froze me, and the internal voice, that terrible 
‘trust not,’ arose in my heart.” So it was ever the misfortune 
of Carlo Alberto to be suspected, even by those who by birth 
and ability ought naturally to have been his friends and 
advisers. 

But, at last, in 1846, came the inauguration of Pio Nono. 
The new Pope began what are called his reforms, which were 
hailed as the inauguration of a new era for Italy. The friends 
of liberty were encouraged everywhere. The feeling of hatred 
of Austria grew so intense that, early in the next year, it 
showed itself openly in frequent collisions between the citizens 
and the Austrian soldiers. Some of the more notable of these, 
in which blood was shed and lives were lost, were in Padua, in 
Pavia, and in Milan. But, at last, December 9, 1847, in the 
“ Central Congregation ” at Milan, a resolution was offered by 
Nazari, deputy from Bergamo, that a commission should be 
appointed to lay before the Emperor of Austria a petition 
for reform in the Lombardo-Veneto kingdom. Two weeks 
after, a similar resolution was offered in the “Central Congre- 
gation” of Venice, by Daniele Manin. It may be said, in 
passing, the Emperor contemptuously declined even to give an 
audience to the deputation which was sent. 

Of course the feeling which animated the Milanese, and the 
Venetians, was shared by the Piedmontese. One of the first 
exhibitions of it was the arrival at Turin of a deputation from 
Genoa, who came to consult with the leaders of opinion there 
as to the desirableness of petitioning the King for the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits and the institution of a national guard in 
Sardinia. Among those who were present at the conference 
was a young man of a noble Piedmontese family, who had re- 
cently established a newspaper in Turin, the Adsorgimento, for 
the dissemination of his political opinions. He was at the time 
very unpopular on account of the independent course which he 
had pursued. His advice was that they should not content 
themselves with “ paltry reforms which could end in little or no 
good.” Coming boldly to the point, he said: “ Let us at once 
petition the King to grant us the benefit of free discussion, in 
which the opinions, the interests, and the wants of the people 
may be represented. Let us demand a constitutional charter.” 
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But the committee had not the courage to adopt the course 
thus recommended. 

Upon this Cavour dared himself to write a letter to the 
King, in which he assured him tbat if he would grant a consti- 
tution and a representative government to Sardinia, it would 
secure for him the confidence and sympathy of the whole 
Italian people, and they would rally around his throne and 
accept his leadership. 

Whether it was the letter of Cavour which convinced the 
King, or whether this course fell in with his own ambitious 
views, Carlo Alberto saw that the time for action had come, 
and he announced, February 8, 1848, that he would grant a 
constitution to Sardinia. 

Scarcely had this act of the King been made public, when 
the revolution of February 28, 1848, broke out in Paris. It 
was followed at once by revolution in Vienna and Berlin. As 
soon as tidings reached Italy, the people of Milan rose en 
masse, and, after five days of fighting in the streets, expelled 
Radetzky and his Croats. Venice rid herself of the Austrian 
rule even more speedily, and proclaimed a republic. Now was 
the time for Carlo Alberto to put himself, as a native Italian 
prince, at the head of this national movement, which had so 
auspiciously commenced. But he hesitated; and it was again 
Cavour who incited him to action. Cavour published in his 
paper an appeal to arms, in the following words: “ The 
supreme hour for the monarchy of Savoy has struck; the hour 
for intrepid action; the hour on which depends the fate of 
empires and the destiny of nations. In view of the late 
events, there is no time for doubt or delay. Of all policies 
such would be the most fatal. . .. There is only one course 
to be pursued for the King, the government, and the nation. 
War! war at once, and without delay! It is impossible to 
retreat. The nation is already at war with Austria. It is rising 
now to the aid of the Lombards. Our volunteers have already 
crossed the frontier: our citizens are furnishing ammunition 
to the Milanese. The peace with Austria is broken, and the 
old treaties on either side are torn and trampled under foot. 
We have not to decide whether we shall commence war or not; 
our sole option is whether we shall declare ourselves loyally 
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and boldly for the cause of humanity and Italy, or whether 
we shall follow for a period the tortuous path of a doubtful 
and insincere policy? We are in a positicn in which courage 
is the true prudence, and temerity wiser than caution. Lom. 
bardy is in flames. Milan is besieged. There is nothing left 
for us but to fly to the aid of our brothers. Had we but five 
thousand men on the frontier, we should march them at once 
to Milan. They might be defeated; but the moral effect of 
such an expedition would aid the Italian cause far more than 
a defeat could do it injury. Woe to us, if, for the sake of 
increasing our preparations, we should come too late; if, when 
we are reacy to cross the Ticino, we should hear that the queen 
of Lombardy has fallen!” 

Carlo Alberto saw that he must guide the storm which was 
rising or be overwhelmed by it; and he at once placed himself 
at the head of his army and crossed the Ticino. At the same 
time, he issued a proclamation to the Lombards and the Vene- 
tians in which he announced that he was coming to give them 
that aid which “a brother might expect from a brother, and a 
friend from a friend.” It was fortunate for him that he had 
taken the bold counsel recommended by Cavour, for the whole 
peninsula was now in motion, and ranged itself at once under 
his standard. He was everywhere hailed as La Spada d'Italia 
—The Sword of Italy—and the cry went up from the Straits 
of Messina to the Alps, and from Venice to Leghorn, Fuori i 
barbari—“* Away with the barbarians!’ In the enthusiasm of 
the moment, the Pope allowed Gen. Ferrari and Gen. Durando 
to go to his assistance with 17,000 volunteers from Rome. 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany sent an army of 5,000 and bade 
them “fly to the rescue of their Lombard brothers.” Parma 
and Modena sent all the troops they could raise ; and even the 
King of Naples felt compelled to despatch a brigade of 17,000 
men under Gen. Pepé, who were to be supported by a fleet, 
and to be speedily followed by another division of 24,000 men 
who were all to aid in the “crusade” which had commenced. 
The Austrians could not but give way before this burst of 
genuine national feeling, and Carlo Alberto, thus supported, 
gained the battle of Goito, and with a dash possessed himself 
of Peschiera, one of the most important fortresses of the Quatri- 
lateral, which gave him the control of Lago di Garda. 
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Now if he had only followed up his successes, and, as mili- 
tary critics say, “ made a rush on the Adige,” it would seem as 
if Austria might have been expelled from Italy never to return. 
But Carlo Alberto was dazzled with the prospect which opened 
before him. It seemed as if his ambition was to be fully gratified. 
His praises were in every mouth. There seemed a possibility of 
gaining for Sardinia an immense accession of territory and per- 
haps of securing for himself the crown of Northern Italy. In- 
fatuated by the success he had gained, and just at the very time 
when it was all important to complete the work of expelling 
the Austrians from the last foot of Italian territory, and of 
securing the passes of the Tyrol, all military movements ceased 
fora month. The king allowed his time to be frittered away 
by diplomatic efforts to secure what was called the “ fusion” 
of Lombardy, and Venice, and the other neighboring princi- 
palities, with Piedmont. He refused to help Venice unless 
the flag of the republic was replaced by that of the tricolor of 
Italy. Meanwhile Austria recovered from the panic which had 
\ seized her. There had been a moment when the Emperor would 
have been willing to make almost any terms as long as he was 
allowed to retain Venice. He had offered to give up Lombardy 
with the understanding that he consented that this province 
should “ fuse” with Sardinia. But so great was the confidence 
of Carlo Alberto that he could carve for himself by his 
sword a united kingdom composed of all Northern Italy, 
that this offer was refused. Meanwhile the army of Radetzky 
was quietly reinforced in April by Welden and Nugent and in 
June was ready to make an offensive movement. Rome, 
Naples, and Tuscany, meanwhile, alarmed for their own safety, 
and rendered suspicious by the selfish schemes of Carlo 
Alberto for his own aggrandizement, had abandoned him. 
Too late he awoke to the consciousness of the fact that he 
had lost his opportunity. The crushing defeat which his 
army met July 25, 1848, at Custozza was due no doubt, as it 
was claimed, to an ill served commissariat, and to the jeal- 
ousy of the Mazzinians, but the real explanation is to be 
found in the neglect of the king to drive the Austrians from 
Italian soil while it had been a possible thing. 

Carlo Alberto was allowed to make an armistice, and to 
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return to Piedmont. But the enthusiasm of the people con- 
tinued unabated, and it was not long before the Revel min- 
istry, by whom the armistice had been negotiated, became so 
unpopular on account of what was supposed to be their reac- 
tionary policy, that they were replaced by Gioberti, who had 
been one of the strongest advocates of the war of independ- 
ence. The policy of Gioberti, however, proved equally unsatis- 
factory, to the fervid spirits who now gave direction to popular 
opinion. The great object which this patriotic statesman 
proposed to himself was Italian independence, but he felt that 
it was madness to rush at once, all unprepared as the country 
was, into another war with Austria. It seemed to him that 
the true policy was to bend for a time to circumstances, and 
to take such a course as would leave Austria no excuse for 
interfering in Italian affairs. He proposed to use the army for 
the purpose of reinstating on their thrones the princes of 
Central Italy who had been expelled by the republicans. He 
contended that in this way the sympathy of the restored 
princes would be secured, the confidence of the cabinets of 
the different governments of Europe would be gained, and 
the way would thus in time be opened for a united effort on 
the part of the whole peninsula, under the lead of its legitimate 
princes, to throw off the yoke of Austria. 

But the party for war at all hazards was in the ascendant, 
and could not wait for the slow developments of such a com- 
plicated policy. The ministry of Gioberti was overthrown, and 
in March, 1849, when the intelligence reached Piedmont that 
Austria was embarrassed by a Hungarian insurrection, a sec- 
ond wave of enthusiasm rolled over Sardinia, and the demand 
for war was so strong that the King had no alternative but to 
yield. The armistice was terminated. The army was put in 
motion once more, and three days after—March 23, 1849—was 
cut in pieces on the plains of Novara. On the evening of this 
fatal day, Carlo Alberto, after having attempted in vain to 
make terms with Radetzky, abdicated the throne in favor of 
his son Victor Emmanuel. He left Sardinia at once; and four 
months after, died an exile in Oporto. 

Such, then, was the condition of Italy, when the King, who 
has just died, ascended the throne twenty-nine years ago. 
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It seemed as if the foreigner was more strongly intrenched in 
the peninsula than ever before, and as if the cause of Italian 
independence was hopeless. At this point, then, before pro- 
ceeding further, it may be well to describe the political situa- 
tion of the peninsula. 

Piedmont, which had hitherto been the one bright spot in Italy 
--the source of hope for all friends of free institutions—seemed 
to be at the mercy of Austria, and to be obliged to submit to 
whatever hard conditions the victor might see fit to impose. 
At a time, too, when her industries were at a stand-still, and 
her business interests in confusion; when her war expenses 
were of themselves enough to seriously embarrass her ; an in- 
demnity of seventy-five million francs was demanded by 
Austria. She was forced to consent to have the county be- 
tween the Sesia, the Ticino, and the Po, and the fortress of 
Alessandria garrisoned by Austrian soldiers; and, when thus 
helpless in the iron grip of her powerful foe, the demand was 
made of Victor Emmanuel that he should abolish the constitu- 
tion which his father had given to Sardinia and establish a 
despotism of the same kind as that which existed in Milan and 
Venice. Radetzky, who was threatening meanwhile to march 
to Turin and impose at the mouth of the cannon terms which 
would have made the King of Sardinia only another Duke of 
Modena, was prevented only by fear of the interference of the 
other European powers, and especially of France, who would 
not consent to the extension of Austrian influence quite up to 
the French frontier. Nor was this all. The republicans of 
Piedmont were almost in a state of open insurrection. They 
declared that the cause of Italian independence had been be- 
trayed. They demanded .a continuance of the war. Even in 
the Chambers, Brofferio, one of the deputies, proposed that there 
should be a levy en masse ; and it was demanded that the govern- 
ment should adopt a course which could only have furnished 
Austria an excuse for carrying out her threats of entering 
Turin and stamping out by force all free institutions. The 
republicans of Genoa proceeded so far as actually to revolt and 
inaugurate civil war; but fortunately they were soon reduced 
to quiet by the troops of the King, under General La Marmora. 
Milan was again bound hand and foot and lay completely 
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powerless before her old masters. Venice held out till August, 
1849; and, then, after capitulating, was not released from a 
state of siege for nearly five years. Meanwhile, the “ Hyena” 
Haynau—the illegitimate son of that Grand Duke who sold 
his Hessian soldiers at the time of the American Revolution to 
put down the cause of independence on the American Con- 
tinent—committed such atrocities at Brescia as it was supposed 
would be a terror and warning to the patriots of the Lombardo- 
Veneto kingdom for long years to come. 

In Tuscany, the short lived republic, of which Guerazzi was 
chief, came to an end before the year had closed, and the 
Grand Duke, Leopold IL, was brought back supported by four- 
teen thousand Austrian bayonets. The Grand Dukes of Parma 
and Modena were reéstablished in all their privileges; and 
Bologna was forced to open her gates to General Wimpfen, 
and was forthwith placed under martial law. 

At Rome, the republic which had been proclaimed in Febru- 
ary, under the triumvirate of Mazzini, Armellini, and Saffi, 
after a siege of two months in which a brave defense was made 
by Garibaldi, was suppressed by a French army under General 
Oudinot. The authority of the Pope was once more restored, 
and Austrian influence, notwithstanding the French occupa- 
tion, was once more supreme at the Vatican. 

The quiet of despotism reigned in Naples. After the massa- 
cre in May, 1848, in the streets, the Chambers were dissolved, 
the constitution which had been granted in January was re- 
voked. The very same troops who had been sent North to 
assist Carlo Alberto in April, were despatched South to Sicily 
in August, and soon the iron yoke was imposed again on that 
beautiful island, which sixteen months before had been flung 
off so successfully ; and Ferdinand IL, who had been designated 
by the Pope as rex ptissimus, was once more tyrant of the Two 
Sicilies. 

Nor was this all. No friendly assistance could be expected 
for Sardinia from abroad. Reaction had carried the day in all 
the cabinets of Europe. Even Republican France was drifting 
towards the empire, and looked upon her with hostility and 
coldness ; and England, true to her old alliances with Austria, 
seemed to be only anxious to have all agitation cease on the 


continent. 
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But the lowest depths of humiliation had now been reached. 
Though Austria, with her soldiers encamped on Sardinian soil, 
continued to complain that the constitution was a revolutionary 
brand which might yet set Italy on fire once more; though 
Russia was so displeased that she refused to hold any diplo- 
matic intercourse with Victor Emmanuel, he declared his deter- 
mination to maintain the constitution; and the firm attitude 
which he displayed was thus early the assurance of the complete 
success he was to attain. With rare political insight, he saw, 
from the first, that the possibility of Italian independence and 
unity depended on his securing, for himself and for Sardinia, 
the confidence and hearty codperation of the friends of constitu- 
tional government and free institutions throughout the penin- 
sula; and it was, accordingly, as a pledge to the nation of what 
might be expected of him, that he placed at the head of his 
cabinet the statesman who, of all others, possessed the confi- 
dence of Italy—Massimo D’Azeglio. On accepting the position, 
D’Azeglio said: “It is a long work to recommence; but we 
will begin again!” Peace was notdefinitely settled till Janu- 
ary, 1850; but from that moment Sardinia entered upon its new 
career. It had preserved its constitution, its representative 
government, and its “code,” which was not inferior to that of 
any nation in Europe. 

It was not long before things began to mend. Of course 
all was not accomplished in a single day. The cabinet passed 
through many a severe crisis. But the king remained firm, 
and one stormy headland after another was passed in safety. 

D’Azeglio at once began the work of reéstablishing the 
confidence of foreign courts. La Marmora, Minister of War, 
set himself to work to reorganize the army, and opened the 
ranks to all Italians from other provinces who had fought with 
the Piedmontese during the war. But the subject which im- 
peratively required the first attention of the government was 
the finances. The two unsuccessful campaigns of 1848 and 
1849, with the Austrian indemnity, had imposed a debt of 
three hundred millions of francs on a kingdom whose popula- 
tion did not reach five millions of souls, and whose material 
resources were far from being adequately developed. To meet 
the emergency, Count Cavour was appointed Minister of Com- 
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merce and Minister of Finance. He immediately commenced 
a policy which for its boldness is calculated to excite amaze- 
ment, and which could only have been successfully carried 
through by a man of the highest financial ability. The essen- 
tial idea of this policy was that the way to fill the treasury was 
for the government to assist in giving a new start to all the in- 
dustries of the country. For instance, Cavour contended that 
“if one or two million francs were devoted to the improvement 
of the ports, it would bring in five hundred thousand frances per 
annum ; that if ten millions of francs were spent in piercing 
the Luckmanier, it would increase the commerce of Genoa by 
a third, perhaps by a half; that if fifty millions were expended 
in purchasing shares in the railway of Savoy, it would furnish 
capital to a province sorely in need of it.” Of course such a 
policy as this was opposed. It was said that the only safety 
for the government was to proceed with the strictest and most 
scrupulous economy. But Cavour replied that if such a 
policy was followed, Sardinia must consent to postpone indefi- 
nitely all idea of taking the lead in Italy and of ever com- 
bining the different principalities against Austria. In any 
event, it was necessary to increase the taxes to such a degree 
that they would be a heavy burden on the country; and, 
said he, “Shall not an attempt be made to provide a compensa- 
tion? Shall not something be done to assist the development 
of the vitality of the country, and to help it to support a 
weight which cannot be lightened?” It was in great measure 
owing to the firm support of Victor Emmanuel that Cavour 
was able to carry out what he called this policy of “ action 
and progress.” At once he set himself to work to assist in the 
development of the interior communications of the country, 
and subsidised railways and other works of public utility to 
the amount of 200,000,000 francs. The immediate effect of 
this system upon the national prosperity is illustrated by the 
answer which as Minister he was able to make in the Cham- 
bers, to an agricultural member from Montferrat who was com- 
plaining of the heavy taxes that the new policy was obliging 
him to pay. “The honorable member,” he said, “ who has 
just spoken on behalf of the Montferrat agriculturists doubt- 
less makes thirty-one hectolitres of wine per hectare. The 
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improved means of communication between Nice (in Mont- 
ferrat) and Alessandria give him a profit of at least 50 c. per 
hectolitre which represents 45 f. per hectare, I beg him to in- 
form us whether he pays 45 f. per hectare in taxes !” 

Nor was it alone by subsidising works of public utility that 
Cavour sought to revive the industries of the country. He 
went systematically to work to form commercial treaties with 
the different nations of Europe ; and in this he had a distinct 
object in view. He contended that if Sardinia was brought 
into close business connection with these various nations and 
especially with England and France that it might be expected 
that “the bond of mutual interest would one day grow into one 
of policy and ideas.” 

Another very important subject, which early received the 
attention of the government of Victor Emmanuel, was the re- 
duction of all the institutions of the country into harmony 
with the constitution. That instrument had been granted just 
as the nation was rushing into a war which taxed all its ener- 
gies. It was now felt to be necessary, in order that the full 
benefits of constitutional government might be obtained, that 
all class privileges which were inconsistent with it should be 
suppressed. The most important of these were enjoyed by the 
clergy. Of course, legislation, with a view to curtail immuni- 
ties which had been possessed by them for ages, at once em- 
broiled the cabinet at Turin with that of the Vatican. D’Azeg- 
lio shrank from the conflict; but he was replaced by Cavour, 
who did not hesitate. As the reforms in question were of so 
great importance, he was of the opinion that if the govern- 
ment yielded to the dictation of the Supreme Pontiff, now 
that he had, by the Austrian concordat, thrown himself into 
the hands of the great foe of Italy beyond the Alps, the whole 
liberal party throughout Italy would be alienated. Count 
Sicardi was accordingly called into the Cabinet to assist in 
carrying through the legislation which was needed. At first, 
the measures which were adopted were not of a very radical 
character. The “ Sicardian laws,” as they were called, had for 
their object only some such matters as the suppression of the 
ecclesiastical courts, and the abrogation of the rights of crimi- 
nals to an asylum in certain churches. But, as the conflict 
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went on, the scope of the opposition widened, and the govern- 
ment undertook to limit abuses which had become connected 
with the law of marriage; and, finally, it decreed the suppres- 
sion of the monastic orders, and even the confiscation of eccle- 
siastical property. Cavour, meanwhile, did not hesitate openly 
to announce the desirability of having “a free church in a free 
state.” It was now that the constancy of Victor Emmanuel, 
and his fidelity to his political convictions, became conspicuous. 
Just in the heat of the controversy, occurred the death of his 
mother. Within a few days, her death was followed by that of 
his wife. Soon his only brother died; and he himself was 
seized with a serious illness. The clergy, who had access to 
him, taking advantage of his condition and the despondency 
which naturally accompanied these successive bereavements, 
represented to him that these events were indications of divine 
wrath, and a just punishment for his opposition to the church. 
But notwithstanding all these efforts, and the threat of excom- 
munication hanging over him if he did not yield, he could not 
be induced to waver in his purpose to support his ministers in 
the policy which they bad marked out. 

The fruits of this policy soon began to manifest themselves, 
In an ineredibly short space of time, every form of industry 
was stimulated throughout the country. The works of public 
utility which had been constructed proved sources of national 
wealth ; and now, just as Piedmont was beginning to present 
the appearance of returning prosperity, and of a country which 
knew how to make use of the free institutions which it possessed, 
an opportunity offered itself, by which the government of 
Victor Emmanuel might gain prestige on the stage of European 
politics, In 1854, the alliance was made between France and 
England, the special object of which was to put a limit to the 
preponderance of Russia in the East. Cavour was in full sym- 
pathy with the object of this alliance. He feared, in behalf of 
the interests of Italy, to have the power of Russia increased in 
the Mediterranean. He divined, also, that whatever might be 
the immediate object of the policy of Louis Napoleon, one of 
the results would be the speedy destruction of the work of the 
Congress of Vienna of 1815, and of the alliances there consol- 
idated. Nothing, therefore, could have better served the 
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purpose of the great Italian statesman than the course taken by 
the allies. It was the Congress of Vienna that had forged the 
chains which now held Italy in bondage. The alliances, also, 
then formed, were still existing, and interfered with her efforts 
to be free. Besides, what Sardinia now needed, above all 
things, was a guarantee that she should be left to carry out the 
policy which had been inaugurated, without interference from 
Austria. Cavour saw that an alliance between Sardinia and 
the Western powers would secure all that was so desirable. If 
Austria joined the allies, she could not maintain an unfriendly 
attitude to Sardinia. If Austria took sides with Russia, Sar- 
dinia would have aid and assistance from the allies in repelling 
any attack she might make; and even if Austria remained 
neutral, as she finally did, Sardinia could rely upon the support 
of her allies, if her great foe commenced an aggressive policy. 

An opportunity for Cavour to carry out his purposes soon 
occurred. England had experienced some difficulty in furnish- 
ing the number of troops which she had promised to send to 
the Crimea ; and Cavour improved the occasion to inform the 
government of Lord Clarendon, through Louis Napoleon, that 
Sardinia would join the alliance and make up the English 
contingent, if the allied powers would conclude with her a 
treaty offensive and defensive, so that while her troops were in 
the East she might not be exposed to an attack from Austria. 
When this policy was announced in Sardinia, there was at first 
the most serious opposition. It was thought to be sheer mad- 
ness for a country which had just come out of a disastrous war 
to enter upon another with one of the most powerful mon- 
archies of Europe. Here, again, it would have been impossible 
for Cavour to carry out his views, had it not been that a King 
was upon the throne who had the ability to appreciate the value 
of this far-sighted measure. 

Victor Emmanuel warmly seconded the offensive and defen- 
sive alliance which Cavour had proposed, and Gen. La Marmora 
was dispatched to the Crimea with an army of 25,000 men—a 
larger contingent than had been promised. These troops 
seemed to understand as by instinct the character of the work 
in which they were engaged. DeMazade relates an anecdote 
which well illustrates it. A poor soldier was struggling with 
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the mud in the trenches, when a young officer encouraged him 
with the words: “ Never mind! It is with this mud that Italy 
is to be made!” But at last, at the battle of Tchernaya, the 
Piedmontese troops had their opportunity, and their brave con- 
duct on that day raised their country “from being an insig- 
nificant State, lying hidden and forgotten at the foot of the 
Alps, to a firm footing on the European platform.” 

As a result of this alliance in the Crimean war, Cavour took 
his seat at the Congress which was convoked at Paris, for the 
arrangement of the terms of peace; and there, by his diplo- 
matic skill, he gained an opportunity of explaining, before the 
statesmen of Europe, how it was that Austria, by the despotic 
character of her rule in Italy, was keeping the peninsula in a 
state of constant revolutionary excitement ; and of demonstrat- 
ing, before the representatives of the European Powers, that it 
was their true policy, in the interests of order and conservatism, 
to uphold and sustain the constitutional government of Pied- 
mont. It was the first time that such an opportunity had been 
granted to an Italian statesman, and the indignant terms in 
which he described the wretched condition of the papal domin- 
ions, and denounced the shameful tyranny of the King of the 
Two Sicilies, made a profound impression throughout Europe. 

Thus boldly was the gauntlet flung down by Sardinia before 
her old foe, and her attitude continued to be so defiant that 
at last the Emperor Francis Joseph, becoming satisfied that 
Victor Emmanuel was relying for assistance on Louis Napoleon, 
suddenly declared war, and crossed the Ticino, in the hope 
that with his overwhelming numbers he could crush his little 
kingdom before the promised assistance could be obtained from 
France. It is not necessary to describe, even in outline, the 
masterly diplomacy by which Cavour had obtained the codpe- 
ration of Louis Napoleon, or to give the story of the campaign 
of 1859. There is scarcely anything in modern times more 
inspiring than the alacrity with which the French troops 
rushed through Genoa and over the Alps, while the French 
Emperor announced that he had come to “ free Italy from the 
Alps to the Adriatic.” Fortunately for Sardinia, the Austrians 
had been detained by heavy rains, so that they had not reached 
Turin. By this delay they had lost their only chance of suc- 
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cess, and were at once driven like chaff before the wind, at 
Montebello, at Magenta, and at Solferino. But now Louis Na- 
poleon became alarmed at the consequences of his own success. 
He had proposed only to win Lombardy and Venice for Pied- 
ment, and had other designs for the rest of Italy. The Austrian 
Grand Dukes in the central States were to be supplanted by 
French princes. A confederation of the Italian States was to 
be formed, which was to be placed under the supremacy of the 
Pope. But he found that the little kingdom which for ten years 
had been enjoying the benefits of constitutional government 
under Victor Emmanuel, had won the confidence of the Italian 
people to such an extent that Tuscany, the Romagna, and the 
neighboring principalities which belonged to the territorial sys- 
tem of Upper Italy, were all in motion, and asking for annexa- 
tion. The very failure of Louis Napoleon to secure Venice for 
Piedmont—the leaving Austria still entrenched on Italian soil, 
and more hostile than ever— made all the smaller States realize, 
as they had not before, the importance of union and of combin- 
ing to form one strong government which would be capable of 
affording resistance to her imperious dictation. A wave of 
patriotic fervor swept over theland. Old feuds were forgotten. 
So strong a feeling of mutual affection sprang up between cities 
that had been rivals for hundreds of years, that, asa single 
example, “Genoa returned to Pisa the chains of her harbor 
which had been seized centuries before, and had been held till 
then by that city asa trophy.” But the situation was still a 
very delicate one, and was complicated by the demand of the 
French Emperor for the cession of Savoy. It taxed all the 
diplomatic skill of Cavour to the utmost to adjust the conflict- 
ing claims, but the final result, by which Victor Emmanuel 
became King of Northern Italy, may be said to have been 
due quite as much to the moderation and good sense of the 
King as to the ability of the statesman. 

The moderation of the King in the early months of 1860, 
was, however, no more conspicuous than the promptness of his 
action a few months later, when Garibaldi, in the true spirit of 
a knight errant of old, set sail from Genoa to raise the people 
of Sicily and Naples with the ery of “Italy and Victor Em- 
manuel.” The success of this new crusade was complete. The 
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progress of Garibaldi was a triumph. He entered Naples as a 
dictator, without the firing of a gun, and as a peaceful passen- 
ger in a railway car! What wonder that the head of the 
enthusiastic “liberator” was turned! At once he conceived 
the most audacious projects. He would hurry on to Rome. He 
seemed to think that nothing more would be needed there than 
to show his red shirt, and the French garrison would forthwith 
take their leave. He talked of going on from Rome to free 
Venice. He demanded of the King that Cavour should be at 
once dismissed. There was the most imminent danger that this 
most impulsive of men would, by some indiscretion, involve 
the new kingdom of Italy, which was hardly yet established, in 
direct conflict with both France and Austria. There was no 
time to be lost. The army was put in motion under Victor 
Emmanuel in person, Possession was taken of Umbria and 
the Marches. The national flag was unfurled over them, which 
was a guarantee that the threatened invasion would not be 
attempted. The King crossed the Neapolitan frontier, and 
pushing on to Capua, appeared himself in the camp of Garri- 
baldi, who now loyally gave way, and saluted him King of 
Italy. It was all done in accordance with the masterly policy 
of Cavour. Never had the great statesman found himself in 
such a complication of difficulties. He is reported to have 
said: “If I get out of the scrape this time, I will try not to be 
caught again.” But the least hesitation on the part of the King 
would have proved fatal; and again Italy was indebted to his 
political sagacity, to his quickness of apprehension, and his 
promptness of action in sustaining the measures of the minister 
to whom he had given his confidence. 

But the unity of all Italy, so ardently desired, was by no 
means yet attained. Francis IL held out at Gaeta for months, 
and furnished a gathering place for all the enemies of the new 
government. Austria was still entrenched in Venice. France 
still persisted in throwing her protection around Rome, whose 
continued independence was loudly demanded by the whole 
Catholic world. The difficulties of the situation were im- 
mense, and were complicated in many ways. The South was 
to be quieted and brought under a regular government. The 
legislation and administration of that province, and of six or 
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seven others, were to be assimilated. Their budgets were to be 
united, and there was a deficit in the treasury of 500,000,000 
francs to begin with. Meanwhile, Garibaldi was making him- 
self a constant source of apprehension. He was like an inde- 
pendent and irresponsible power within the State. He had 
retired to Caprera in no friendly state of mind, and issued “an 
order of the day” to his volunteers, to assemble at his call in 
the spring. What he might then do to embroil the govern- 
ment with Austria, or France, or both, could not be foreseen. 

But the space at our command will not allow even the briefest 
outline of the measures which were adopted by Cavour, and 
by Ricasoli, Rattazzi, Menabrea, Lanza—the statesman who suc- 
ceeded to power after his death in 1861. 

It must suffice to say that as one of the results of the Prus- 
so-Austrian war, Venice was ceded to the Kingdom of Italy by 
Austria, in 1866; and then, at the commencement of the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870, the French troops having been 
withdrawn from Rome, the general uneasiness was such that the 
King announced that the public tranquility demanded that 
Rome should be occupied by Italian troops. After a brief re- 
sistance, they entered the city; and, in December, an Italian 
parliament met, and declared Rome to be the capital of Italy. 

At last the dream of an Italian nationality, independent of 
the foreigner, which had for centuries kindled the enthusiasm 
of so many noble and gifted men, had become a reality. As 
we look at Italy, as she is to-day, and compare her with what 
she was in 1849, the year of the accession of Victor Emman- 
uel, the change seems one of the most marvellous which this 
age of wonders has witnessed. The results which we see are 
due especially to three men. The work of each was essential. 
The chief honor is unquestionably to be ascribed to Cavour, 
who must ever rank among the greatest of the statesmen of all 
time. But it should not be forgotten that much was done by 
Cario Alberto to prepare the way for what he afterwards 
accomplished. It was the misfortune of that prince to be sus- 
pected during his whole reign. He knew that his perfidy in 
fighting, in Spain, against a cause with which he had identified 
himself at hume, remained ever fresh in the minds of his sub- 
jects; and it took away all his manhood. He felt that every 
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one looked at him with reproach. He remained to the last a 
Sphinx. Perhaps it will never be known what were his real 
views. But Sardinia owes to him her two admirable codes— 
civil and criminal; the commencement of her system of rail- 
ways and other internal improvements ; and, finally, ber con- 
stitution. Had it not been for what was done by Carlo Alberto, 
the work of Cavour would have been far more difficult, and 
perhaps impossible. 

With the names of these two must be also associated that of 
Victor Emmanuel. If it had not been for his unselfish patriot- 
ism, nothing could have been accomplished. On the sad night 
of Novara, it is said that the young king unsheathed his 
sword, and brandished it towards the camp of the victorious 
Austrians, and swore that the cause of Italian independence, 
for which his father had just lost his throne, should yet 
triumph. He had the sagacity to see what was needed, and 
with unswerving fidelity he clung to his purpose. When it 
was demanded of him that he should give up the constitution, 
he said he could go into exile as his father had done, but he 
never would yield it voluntarily. He had the penetration to 
find out the men who were best qualified to carry out his pur- 
poses; and the courage and the constancy to sustain them. 
Never had a king better advisers and ministers. Never had 
ministers a king more ready to codperate with them in all 
ways in his power. 

We have no space to speak of the personal characteristics of 
Victor Emmanuel. He certainly was not fitted to shine in a 
court. The conventionalities of palace life wearied him. But 
his real honesty of heart, and his rough and ready way, served 
at last to attach to him even those who politically were his ene- 
mies. An anecdote is told by Dumas, which illustrates how 
a man, so little of a courtier as Garibaldi, was made by him to 
feel that he was on terms of the most cordial intimacy. Dumas 
had expressed a wish to see the king. ‘“ Here,” said Garibaldi, 
“this will be your passport "—and dashed off hurriedly these 
words: “ Sire/ recevez Dumas; c'est mon ami, et le vétre. G. 
Garibaldi.” On the other hand, the Pope himself never ceased 
to be attracted towards him, and always expressed feelings for 
him of personal friendship. 
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With the death of Victor Emmanuel, and that of the Pope, 
which is announced as these pages are passing through the 
press, a new era for Italy commences. What is in store for 
her? Is the work of Cavour, and Carlo Alberto, and Victor 
Emmanuel, to endure? Is there any danger that the different 
principalities, which were led to unite in one nationality that 
they might throw off the yoke of the foreigner, will now, when 
all fear of outside aggression is removed, revive their old jeal- 
ousies, of centuries standing, and fly apart once more? We 
think there is not the least danger. We believe that, under 
the influence of the new feeling of nationality, Italy is yet to 
see in the future her best days. An Italian friend, who shared 
in the struggles of his native land for independence, says to us, 
as we write: “The air, the soil of Italy are fruitful in mind. For 
more than two thousand years she has been the home of great 
men. She will again assert her eminence in the world.” We 
trust it will be so. But however long the list of her eminent 
men may be, the time will never come when the services will 
be forgotten, which have been done in her behalf by Victor 
Emmanuel, the first King of Italy. ‘ 
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Dr. HENRY SCHLIEMANN spent the years 1871-3, on the 
plain of Troy, and 1876 at Mycenae, in Argolis, excavating at 
both places in search of something to establish the historic 
truth of the “tale of Troy divine.” He has published narra- 
tives of his work in two large and profusely illustrated vol- 
umes, “ Zroy and its Remains, London and New York, 1875,” 
a translation from the German, which is said by a German 
authority to be in several points an improvement on the orig- 
inal, and “ Mycenae, London and New York, 1878,” which was 
apparently written in English. Both narratives are in the 
form of reports, written on the spot at short intervals, following 
of course the actual progress of the work, and hence contain- 
ing opinions subsejuently retracted, accounts of fruitless 
experiments, and incidental details of but temporary interest. 
This character is much more marked in the earlier book, be- 
cause of the greater length of the excavation before satisfactory 
results were reached in the utter absence of any guide to deter- 
mine where the digging should begin, and perhaps, also, from 
lack of the practice both in exploring and in book-making 
which that experiment gave. Certainly the book on Mycenae 
is much easier and pleasanter reading, which may be due in 
part to the more definite and remarkable discoveries recorded 
in it. Both books furnish to the reader, who does not care to 
go through the whole narrative, a comparatively brief sum- 
mary of the results of the work and the conclusions drawn 
from them. In the book on Troy, this is given in the Intro- 
duction (pp. 12-55) by the avthor, and in that on Mycenae, 
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in a preface (pp. v-xl) by Mr. Gladstone, and in chapter x. 
(pp. 833-349). But we should hardly think any one with 
either book in his hands, would lay it down without going over 
the narrative and enjoying the vivid story of the enthusiastic 
explorer’s trials and triumphs. We propose to state the main 
results of the excavations and remark somewhat upon the ques- 
tions involved. And we may say here, that the somewhat 
polemical tone of our remarks arises only from the wish to set 
forth fairly the other side of the question on which Schliemann’s 
authority seems to be admitted without due consideration. 

We, on this side of the water, must of course depend en- 
tirely on Schliemann’s testimony for the facts, and there can be 
no doubt of his honesty and the genuineness of his discoveries. 
But it is clear to the careful reader that he is not always accu- 
rate in his use of authorities or cautious in his conclusions. 
Many instances of such want of care have been pointed out, 
and a few others may be mentioned here, not for the sake of 
fault-finding, but in order to show the need of caution in read- 
ing the books. In Troy, p. 45, the reference to Von Hahn’s 
pamphlet gives the very false impression that he discovered 
nothing on the Bunarbashi hill but what Schliemann himself 
describes there, whereas the remark quoted refers to another 
part of the hill. Again, on p. 245, Von Hahn is quoted as 
accepting Mr. Frank Calvert’s theory, that the remains on 
Bunarbashi are those of Gergis, an opinion which he distinctly 
refuses to accept. On p. 91, and in Mycenae, p. 50, Schlie- 
mann says that Homer knows nothing of lamps, apparently 
forgetting that a ypvoeos Avyvos is carried by Athene to light 
Odysseus in the removal of the arms (Od. 19: 34). The pas- 
sages from Homer referred to in Mycenae, p. 125, to prove 
that the Agora was round, have no reference whatever to its 
shape, or, indeed, to any formal Agora. The act cited in a 
passage from Homer, on p. 344, as establishing a rule of usage, 
is evidently mentioned by the poet as a rare exception. Itisa 
little amusing, after seeing in Mycenae, p. 122, the lofty 
scorn with which the author speaks of the marks of ruts under 
the Lion gate, as “ existing only in the imagination of enthu- 
siastic travelers, not in reality,” to read in his lihaka, der Pelo- 
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ponnes, und Troja (1869), p. 98, “In the huge stones of the 
pavement are plainly seen the marks of wheels.” 

The results of the excavations in the hill of Hissarlik on the 
plain of Troy were substantially as follows. The earth of the 
hill was fourd to be full down to the bed rock of the remains 
of human habitations. The greatest depth of digging was frum 
forty-six to fifty-two feet, and in the soil were observed five 
distinct strata, each marked more or less plainly by a bed of 
ashes. In the lowest stratum, extending thirteen to twenty feet 
up from the rock, were found house walls of stone, a vase of 
pottery, with a number of whorls (balls of earthenware, shaped 
somewhat like the upper half of a common spinning top, with 
a hole through the center perpendicularly), stone moulds, and 
millstones. The pottery is of red or black ground, with in- 
cised figures filled in with white. Only one piece of painted 
pottery was found in this stratum and one in the next above. 
In this next stratum, some ten feet thick, the stone work was 
more extensive and of higher style. There was a great city 
wail with a double gate, which had a paved street leading up 
to it from outside and the foundations of a large building close 
to it on the inside. On the right of the gate as you enter 
is a broad high tower, of limestone blocks, on the wall. Here 
too was a great abundance of pottery of all forms, both hand- 
and wheel.made, including the whorls above mentioned, which 
occur in all except the topmost stratum and the use of which 
has not yet been explained, a quantity of stone axes and 
arrowheads as well as copper weapons and implements, and 
two skeletons with copper helmets on their heads. But the 
most remarkable objects in this stratum were a number of gold 
and silver vases, personal ornaments, helmets and weapons, all 
of which, with two or three large vessels of copper or bronze, 
were found together in one small space as if they had been con- 
tained in a wooden chest which was destroyed by fire. In fact 
this whole stratum consisted mainly of red wood-ashes, and 
another indication of a great conflagration was seen in a “ stra- 
tum of scoriz of melted lead and copper from one-fifth to one 
and one-fifth of an inch thick, extending nearly through the 
whole hill” about the middle of the layer. The next two 
layers, ten and seven feet thick respectively, may be passed 
over here, as containing nothing of importance to our purpose. 
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The top layer, some six feet thick, contains house and city 
walls of large hewn stones, some with and some without 
cement, and mary fragments of sculpture, notably a couple of 
Doric triglyphs, with the metope between them filled by a fine 
group in high relief of the sungod driving forth four horses. 
A few articles of bronze and iron were found here, and a quan- 
tity of pottery of customary Greek types. In this top layer 
there were no specimens of what Schliemann calls ow]-faced 
terracottas, which are abundantly figured in the book from the 
other strata. Eight Greek inscriptions are given from the 
highest stratum, and some eighteen articles (whorls, vases, 
seals, &c.) from lower strata bear marks which are thought to 
be inscriptions, though none of them, we believe, has vet been 
deciphered to the satisfaction of scholars. 

These are, in outline, the facts reported, as to the truth of 
which there can be no serious doubt; and now, what is the dis- 
coverér’s interpretation of them? He finds clear evidence of 
five successive settlements on this hill. The earliest he holds 
to have been made by a prehistoric Aryan race; the second by 
the people known as Trojans, in whose time occurred the siege 
and destruction of the city made famous forever by the 
Homeric poems; the third and fourth by other Aryan tribes 
of whom nothing is known in history or fiction ; the fifth by 
the Greek-speaking people who remained from about 700 B. C. 
to 361 A.D. The Aryan character of the first four periods he 
infers from the presence on the pottery in those layers of cer- 
tain marks which are considered to be primitive religious sym- 
bols. That the second stratum from the bottom was that of 
the famous Trojan time, he infers mainly from the massive 
tower, gate, and house foundations, from the signs that the 
whole city was destroyed by one great conflagration, and from 
the valuable treasure found huddled together in one spot as if 
for concealment or removal in hasty flight. He believes that 
he has thus determined finally the site of the ancient Ilium, 
and this involves in his opinion proof of the actual occurrence 
of the Trojan war and of the historic character of the Homeric 
poems, 

It was seen at once by all acquainted with such inquiries how 
important these discoveries were, and how much these conclu- 
sions carry with them, if they could only be satisfactorily estab- 
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lished. It was also seen by some how long the step was from 
the discoveries to the conclusions. It seems to have been pretty 
generally admitted by this time that the discoveries are of more 
value as a contribution to archeology than in any relation to 
the historic value of the Iliad and Odyssey. Their points of 
likeness and unlikeness to archaic remains found elsewhere, 
have been discussed by several scholars, and the points of cor- 
respondence with the Homeric poems by Mr. Gladstone, in his 
Time and Place of Homer, pp. 40-71. Others are pointed 
out by the English editor of Zroy, in his notes on pp. 281, 
324, 328, 336. One of the most notable is the recognition in 
the large golden ornament for the head (Plate XIX) of the 
Homeric tAexr7 avadéo un. Whatever we may think of Schlie- 
man’s explanation of dézas auqinumedAov and of yhauxeas, 
however he may seem to exaggerate the significance of the 
constantly recurring svastika, and to mistake for owlheaded 
goddesses the rude attempts of the early potters to mould imi- 
tations of the human figure, there are many particulars as to 
which we are very thankful for the light which his discoveries 
throw upon Homeric words and usages. Mr. Gladstone seems 
to show satisfactorily that in general the state of society indi- 
cated in these remains corresponds, in the use of the metals, of 
pottery, and of other materials, with that of the Homeric poems. 
We accept this conclusion, and are very grateful to Dr. Schlie- 
mann for the labor and expense to which he has put himself in 
the excavations which have yielded such results, but we are 
not yet ready to share his confident belief that he has found 
in the hill of Hissarlik the ium of Homer. Since the publi- 
cation of his book, the old controversy as to the site of that 
Tlium has begun again with great energy. There are several 
places in the Troad whose claims have found defenders, but the 
real contest is between two only, this hill of Hissarlik and the 
height of Balidagh above the town of Bunarbashi. The former 
was occupied during the early historical time by a town called 
Ilium, and claiming to be the successor of the ancient city. In 
those uncritical times naturally this claim was accepted probably 
without question, and so Schliemann is within the literal truth 
when he says (p. 41) that “the whole course of tradition con- 
firms this identity.” But how much that tradition is worth, in 
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a critical view, is a different question. What would be more 
natural than that the survivors of the ancient city (assuming its 
capture and destruction by a Greek army to be a historical 
fact) should occupy another site, their old one being desecrated 
and evidently abandoned by its gods, coming nearer the shore 
as society became more settled according to the steps of the 
progress described by Thucydides and Plato, and should speak 
of their new city still as [lium, and that the tradition should 
become established that this was the real site of the ancient 
world-famous city? Thus we may estimate fairly the value of 
such a tradition when the critical study of ancient records was 
unknown, when those records themselves were just beginning 
to be made and preserved. The beginning of critical study is 
shown at once by the rise of a variety of opinions. The other 
site, which now contests the honor, that of Bunarbashi, was not 
suggested, so far as is known, until near the end of the last 
century, but since the publication of Le Chevalier’s book, many 
eminent scholars have held that site to be the one that suits in 
most particulars the topographical conditions of the Iliad. (It 
may be remarked here in passing that one who visits that site 
and the Acropolis of Mycenz, can hardly fail to be struck by 
the similarity of the two as early hill-forts, in their relation to 
their plains and to the mountains behind, and in the deep gorge 
which protects their rear.) That these conditions should be 
met is a most important—perhaps it may appear the most im- 
portant—element in deciding the site of Ilium. The editor of 
the English edition of Troy speaks in the preface of “ the sure 
test of downright digging ” as having “ finally disposed of all 
the other suggested sites.” But surely Schliemann’s discoveries, 
remarkable and valuable as they were, proved nothing as to 
the site of the Homeric city. They seem to establish the fact 
of the occupation of the hill by a succession of towns, and that 
one of these towns, having apparently more wealth and artistic 
culture than any other before or after it, was destroyed by fire 
all at once, but they do not at all connect this town with the 
Homeric poems. Let us grant for the moment that a war of Troy 
did take place, and that this hill was its scene. Then if, as 
Schliemann admits (p. 91 and elsewhere), Homer lived at least 
two hundred years after the war, let us suppose that he mistook 
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the site of the ancient city, buried, as it must have been, if it was 
the city of the second stratum, under five or ten feet of ashes 
and soil, and that he constructed his poem with the idea that 
Ilium had been at Bunarbashi—which of the two sites is the one 
that deserves “that name of immortal renown which fills the 
heart of every one with joy and enthusiasm ?” (p. 211). Which is 
it—the obscure town about which fought a host of balf barbarous 
Greeks and Trojans of whose life and history we know nothing 
else, or the site about which the poet of the Iliad saw in imag- 
ination his heroes striving—that has been the real object of 
interest to men ever since? Schliemann’s labors must be said to 
have failed to attain the object for which he says he undertook 
them (p. 97), “to prove that the Iliad is founded on facts, and 
that the great Greek nation must not be deprived of this crown 
of her glory.” (For a different motive expressed by him to 
Mr. Frank Calvert, see the latter’s letter in the Atheneum, 
1874, 2, p. 610.) The way to find the Homeric Ilium is to put 
the poem and the plain of Troy side by side, with all the infor- 
mation as to its traditions and former features that can be 
gleaned from ancient writers, and then, without any such pre- 
possession in favor of one site as Schliemann betrays, to 
determine by careful comparison, what site the poet had in 
view,—-and that is the Ilium we would make our pilgrimage to, 
even if it is bare rock still. Schliemann attempts to combine 
the two methods: besides his excavations, he presents in his 
book, very inadequately, the arguments drawn from the poem 
in favor of the Hissarlik site. But the careful and conclusive 
comparison has not yet, in the judgment of competent scholars, 
(see Stark in Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 3 November, 1877), been 
made. It will probably be found, as the fierce controversy 
suggests, that no site in the plain will meet fully all the condi- 
tions implied in the poem. Any such attempt as that of 
Nikolaides to map out the battles of the [liad and determine 
every position of each army seems absurd on the face of it. For 
the poet was not a strategist or historian, as Schliemann admits 
(p. 844), when he finds that in regard to the size of the city 
there must have been some poetic exaggeration. Why not then 
also, we may ask, in regard to the movement of the armies back 
and forward on the same day, a point which is urged against the 
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Bunarbashi site? In saying this we admit what many earnest 
and able students of the Homeric poems would deny, that they 
are to be regarded as proceeding from a single mind or even 
from a single age. There is much reason to suppose that many 
extended passages in them are additions of a later date than 
the rest. This view Schliemann and Gladstone do not seem to 
entertain fora moment. To them one line or book is of equal 
age and authority with another. They quote as readily from 
the tenth book of the Iliad or the twenty-fourth of the Odyssey 
as from any other. They both seem lacking in the critical 
sense on this point. They know the poems well, but treat 
them without any historic perspective. But after all, the old 
question recurs—the ghost that will not be laid—did this Ho- 
meric war of Troy ever take place on earth between men of 
flesh and blood, or is the story as there told a pure fiction, per- 
haps the expansion under forms of human experience of a 
tradition that originally had a very different meaning? We 
are told now that this question is conclusively answered by the 
discoveries at Mycenz. Let us then see what they are. 

It is by no means easy to condense into brief space an ac- 
court of discoveries so rich, so strange, and so remarkable, and 
it is impossible to give any adequate idea of them without the 
aid of the abundant illustrations of Schliemann’s book. Still it 
may be possible to convey to those who do not see the book some 
general impression of the nature of the discoveries. The exca- 
vations were mainly confined to the space within the walls of 
the Acropolis of Mycenz, and the interest is centered chiefly 
upon one spot in that enclosure, close to the wall near the south- 
west corner. Here was found a circular wall nearly ninety feet 
in diameter, consisting of two concentric rings of upright slabs, 
with cross-slabs laid upon them and fastened in place by mor- 
tise joints. The upright slabs in both rings are inclined 
towards the center of the circle at an angle of 75°. They vary 
in length from four to eight feet according to the variations of 
level in the surface on which they stand, and the horizontal 
slabs are three feet long. Within the circle were found several 
single upright slabs of coarser stone, sculptured in very low 
relief, which Schliemann at once decided were tomb stones, and 
in this case his hasty guess seems to have been right. These 
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slabs bear, besides some fields of spiral ornament, several 
spirited groups of men in chariots pursuing animals or engaged 
in conflict. They are very rude in execution and show a chila’s 
ignorance of anatomy, but are full of life and motion. Below 
these were apparently parts of other monuments, and at a dis- 
tance from twenty-five to thirty feet below the present surface 
found were five tombs containing remains of fifteen bodies. 
These tombs are cut in the solid rock and average about twenty 
feet long and ten broad, though one is twenty-four by eighteen 
and another only eleven by nine. The smallest depth of cutting 
into the rock is two feet, the greatest seventeen feet. Each of 
these tombs except the smallest was lined on all sides with a 
slanting, artificial wall, varying in the several cases from five 
to nine feet high and from two to four feet thick at the bottom. 
Thus a laborious excavation is made in hard rock, only to be 
diminished in size afterwards by an inside wall, the purpose of 
which it is hard to see. The bodies in these tombs were found 
resting on layers of loose pebbles, covered in some cases with 
breast plates and face masks of gold and all surrounded with 
ornaments of the same material. Above each of the bodies 
was a layer of pebbles like that beneath it, and it was evident 
by the ashes and marks of fire and smoke that the bodies had 
been burnt in position. But the fire had evidently not done 
its work thoroughly, for only the flesh and garments were con- 
sumed. In one case the mask and breast plate had protected 
the body so that it still retained some flesh, though reduced by 
pressure toa thickness of only one inch to one and one-half 
inches, and by chemical treatment it was made durable enough 
to bear removal to the Museum at Athens. There were three 
bodies in each of three tombs, five in the largest and one in the 
smallest. They lay generally with the feet to the west, and 
there was no clue to the plan of their grouping in the several 
tombs, except that the only three that seemed to be corpses of 
women were in a tomb by themselves. In the tomb where the 
most perfectly preserved body was found, the inner artificial 
wall reduced the width to only five feet and a half, and yet, 
though the space was fifteen feet iong, the bodies, of large size 
as indicated by the bones, had been put across the length and 
so forced into a space too short for a man of middle size. Thus 
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the head of the best preserved body was forced into the chest 
so that its top was nearly on a line with the shoulders. About 
the bodies were ornaments of gold, amber, and other choice 
materials, in great profusion. Gladstone says, in his preface, 
that the gross weight of the precious metals found amounts to 
about one hundred pounds troy weight, or to the equivalent of 
five thousand English sovereigns. It is not worth while here 
to enumerate all the articles, but some of those of chief interest 
may be mentioned. A number of bronze swords, plated with 
gold and with golden ornaments at the hilt and on the sheath, 
were found lying by the bodies of the men; as many as eleven 
by one and fifteen by another. These may perbaps have been 
made for use, though the gold plating makes it unlikely, but 
many of the objects were evidently unfit for any use except as 
funeral ornaments. Such are the fillets or head bands of thin 
gold, the stars and flowers of gold leaf, the pair of scales of the 
same, etc. Over most of this gold work, as on the stones set 
above the tombs, was a profusion of carved or beaten ornamen- 
tation, in which the most characteristic feature is the evidence 
of * the passion of the Mycenzean artist for spirals.” There are 
large buttons of wood, round or diamond-shaped, with carved 
surface on which a gold plate has been fastened and beaten into 
the pattern of the carving, and a number of animal forms in 
gold, griffins, stags, butterflies, cuttle-fish, birds, lion cubs, 
apparently designed as ornaments of female dress. In one 
tomb was a cow’s head (or a bull’s head, as is asserted positively 
by English critics on the authority of farmers) apparently of 
solid silver, plated first with copper and then with gold, having 
horns of gold and a golden rosette, called by Schliemann a sun, 
on the crest between the horns. The head appears to be six 
and the horns nine inches long. Among these specimens of 
primitive art are found half a dozen intaglios in gold which 
seem to belong toa much later period. As a writer in the 
Quarterly Review (January, 1878) says, they show the decline 
rather than the infancy of art. This is especially true of those 
which represent scenes of war or hunting (pp. 174, 223). The 
largest ring (p. 854), representing some ceremony which faintly 
resembles one of the reliefs on the Xanthus monument, seems 
possibly more ancient. The pottery, which figures so largely 
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in the discoveries at Troy, is much less prominent in this book, 
The whorls found at Mycenz in large numbers are said to be 
all of blue stone and without device. The specimens of vases 
figured are not wholly different from those at Troy, but much 
more skilfully ornamented with painted geometrical patterus 
and figures of men and animals. The vase on p. 133 is espec- 
ially noticeable. It may be observed that, with only two or 
three exceptions, all the lines of figures and movements of action 
are represented as going from left to right. There is no trace 
of written characters mentioned, on stone, earthen ware, or metal. 
The Quarterly Reviewer above referred to assigns these remains, 
on archeological grounds partly, toa time between the 14th 
and the 11th century before Christ, and those at Troy to some 
much earlier period or to a lower stage of civilization. 
Schliemann’s interpretation of these discoveries is that the 
circle of slabs was the bench of the Agora of Mycenz, and the 
tombs those of Agamemnon and his party slain by Klytzem- 
nestra and Agisthus. The support for the first of these views 
is found in passages in Homer (Il. 18: 504), Sophokles (O. T. 
161), Euripides (Or. 919), and Thucydides (IIL. 74), which speak 
of the ancient Agora asa circularenclosure. This opinion was 
firs: suggested, it appears, by Mr. F. A. Paley, and is accepted 
by so high an authority as Mr. C. T. Newton of the British 
Museum. This is probably the first instance in which any 
trace of such a circular Agora has been found in a Greek city. 
There is nothing in the passages cited by Schliemann to show 
that the Agora of Mycenz was within the walls of the Acropo- 
lis, nor is there any indication from historic times that the 
Agora anywhere was so situated. In support of the other 
opinion, that these are the tombs of Agamemnon and his fol- 
lowers, Schliemann relies on the Homeric account of the 
killing of the king, the passage in Pausanias (II. 16, 6) which 
states that the tombs of the party were within the Acropolis, 
and certain passages in A’schylus and Euripides describing the 
burial as having occurred under cireumstances of ignominy. 
This point is of course the one of chief interest, apart from the 
archeological value of the articles found in the tombs. No 
one would care much whether this circular wall of stone en- 
closed an Agora or an ancient prytaneum, or was merely a 
protection for the tombs within it. But as to the question 
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whether one of these is the tomb and has yielded up the body 
of Agamemnon, King of men, there must be a lively interest 
in the minds of educated people. The argument to prove this 
must rest mainly on such passages as those just mentioned, and 
therefore the first question is as to the value of that testimony. 
It ought to be fully recognized, in trying to form an opinion on 
this subject, of what sort the evidence is for the existence of 
Agamemnon and the occurrence of the siege of Troy. It is 
supposed by those who carry Greek chronology so far back, 
that the war of Troy took place about 1200 B.C. The foun- 
dation for this date is nothing but certain genealogies, which 
ascend, through the names of persons for whose existence there 
is no scrap of other evidence, to a god, the founder of the 
family. The earliest literary record of the war is the Homeric 
poems, which are of wholly unknown date and authorship. 
Probable arguments put their date at about 850 B. C., more 
than three centuries after the assumed date of the war, but 
there is no evidence by which it can be fixed, and the varieties 
of opinion in ancient times covered a range of about four hundred 
years. The earliest author known to have mentioned the name 
of Homer is Theagenes of Rhegium, who is said to have lived 
in the time of Kambyses, 550-525 B.C. His work is mentioned 
by Eusebius (Praep. Ev. x. 11) and others. Thus shadowy 
is the form which is presented as a chief witness for the real 
existence of Agamemnon. The accounts in different parts of 
the Odyssey itself as to the place and manner of Agamemnon’s 
death are irreconcilable with each other, as well as with those 
of the tragic poets. (See Saturday Review, Jan. 19, p.84.) The 
evidence of these poets of the fifth century seems to be of 
precisely the same value as that of Shakespeare for the circum- 
stances of the death of King Lear. Dr. Schliemann might as 
well compare the different versions of that story in Shakespeare 
and Spenser as those of Agamemnon’s burial in Sophokles and 
Euripides. The testimony of Pausanias as to the existence of 
the tombs within the walls of the Acropolis is his main reliance. 
But Pausanias was a traveler who noted down the traditions 
and sights of every place that he visited, and his book is simply 
a record of what was shown and told to sightseers in the 
cities of Greece in the second century of our era. Schliemann 
admits (p. 102) that Pausanias could not have seen the tombs or 
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even the tombstones that are now unearthed, for they were cov- 
ered by some thirteen feet of dabris, and maintains that the 
knowledge of their location must have been retained by tradition 
for perhaps thirteen centuries. But how can we know that this 
tradition did not date rather from the time of the Homeric 
poems, or from that of the tragic poets, which coincides nearly 
with that of the destruction of Mycene? A fact which favors 
the latter supposition is that the Homeric poems know nothing 
of the refusal to Aigisthus and Klytemnestra of honorable 
burial (Od. 3: 256-60, 309 £.), which Pausanias implies as part 
of the tradition in his day. How do we know that the tradi- 
tion of Agamemnon’s burial there did not arise as an explana- 
tion of the existence of these ancient tombstones, of the real 
origin of which there was no record? We know that such mon- 
uments, existing among a people who have no records of the 
past, are often fruitful of such traditions. If we are to accept 
Pausanias’s statement of the local tradition in this case, why 
should we not also when he speaks of the spot near Thebes 
where Amphiaraiis was swallowed up in the earth, or of the 
heroiim of Kekrops at Haliartus? Schliemann says (p. 101): 
“We now know with certainty that Kekrops is nothing else 
than Kacyapa, who was a sun-god.” But is not the evidence for 
his existence and reign at Athens every bit as good as that fora 
historical Agamemnon? The excavations at Mycenz prove 
the existence there of a wealthy, probably royal, family in 
remote antiquity. A king of that family may have been named 
Agamemnon, and may have conquered a city Ilium, but we 
have no trace of historic evidence of either person or war, 
nothing but poetical narrative of unknown date and late tradi- 
tion. As the writer in the Quarterly Review says, this supposed 
Agamemnon is not the Agamemnon of Homer, but, if we 
assume his existence, is related to him as the Charles the Great 
of history is to the Charlemagne of romance. 

But here are the tombs and bodies with their wealth of orna- 
ment to be explained; how can we account for them? Mr. 
Gladstone, in his Preface, suggests a theory to reconcile the 
various conflicting features of this discovery. He supposes 
that the bodies are those of Agamemnon and his party ; that 
the murderers, from reasons of policy, felt obliged to give 
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them burial, but gratified their hate by the insult of crowding 
the bodies into so narrow a space, which might safely be done 
without the knowledge of the people; that in a chamber of 
rock, deep below the surface, decomposition was comparatively 
slow ; and that Orestes, on his return and triumph, opened the 
tombs, burnt the bodies as well as at such a depth was possi- 
ble, covered them with the profuse ornaments found with 
them, and marked the tombs with the sculptured stones. Mr. 
Gladstone advances this theory only as an attempt to reconcile 
and explain the strange facts, and without any excess of con- 
fidence. It may be remarked that the tomb to which this 
theory, so far as the crowding of the bodies is concerned, 
applies, is hardly to be ranked apart from the others except by 
the better preservation of one of the bodies. It is called the 
first tomb only from the order of discovery. Another theory 
is put forth by the able writer in the Quarterly Review, already 
referred to. It is that these bodies (it being left undecided 
whose they were) were originally embalmed and deposited 
with these treasures in the so-called “Treasuries” which are 
still to be seen in the lower town of Mycenz; that when the 
Dorian invasion occurred or on some other occasion of immi- 
nent danger, the people removed bodies and treasures together 
to a place of greater safety within the Acropolis; that there 
they buried i: =. deep in the rock-tombs and burned the 
bodies on hastily built pyres at the bottom of the tombs, this 
being perhaps a recent custom of burial which had supplanted 
the old embalming; that in after years, when the danger was 
past, the tombstones and enclosing wall were erected. This 
theory has the advantage of accounting for the empty condi- 
tion of the “Treasuries” and for the apparent combination of 
the two methods of burial, since the masks on the faces seem 
to belong to the Egyptian system of embalming. It accounts 
also more reasonably for the number of bodies buried appar- 
ently at once and at about the same depth. Both theories 
leave a difficulty as to the immense labor involved in cutting 
such tombs in the solid rock, which seems to conflict with the 
theory of hasty or insulting burial. There is certainly noth- 
ing Homeric whatever in the method of burial seen in these 
tombs at Mycene. 
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the most ample. He has no motive to suppress facts that are to 
the discredit of Ultramontanism, and exhibits rare power in stat- 
ing and arranging such as are pertinent. Of course his book 
is not a dispassionate one ; his learned and eloquent pages burn 
with abhorrence of Jesuitism, in itself and in its fruits. 

He discusses in order, in four books, the developments of Ultra- 
moutanism in France,—in Germany and Switzerland,-—the means 
employed, chiefly within the Pontificate and under the fanatical 
guidance of Pius IX. for the decreeing of what had been already 
assumed as the doctrine of the Church,—and the outward steps 
taken with reference to the convening of the Council. 

The long struggle with the more independent spirit of Gallican- 
ism in France, brought at length rapidly and decisively to the 
desired issue by agencies like those of DeMaistre and Veuillot, is 
fully described. The no less determined contest in Germany with 
theological culture, and learning, and independence, with intelli- 
gence and knowledge, is exhibited in its successive phases. The 
willing, wilful, superstitious, and persistent agency of Pius IX. 
himself is set forth in all the lights that can be thrown upon it ; 
and also the extraordinary advantage given him by the length 
of his Pontiticate, from which it resulted, that three-fourths 
(more or less) of the cardinals and bishops who were to formulate 
his will were themselves creatures of his appointment and under 
his absolute control. The picture of the antecedents of the 
Council is completed, when it is shown us, how circumstances and 
incidents were manipulated, and unfortunate intrusions with far- 
reaching sagacity and obstinate determination guarded against. 

Aside from its historical significance we know nu volume that 
more faithfully exposes, and at the hands of one who knows, what 
modern Romanism is, and what it worships. In 1866 the Pope 
publicly used of himself the words of Christ, “I am the way, and 
the truth, and the life.” In the same year Cardinal Donnet de- 
scribed him as “the living incarnation of the authority of Jesus 
Christ.” In the same year, Veuillot wrote, “Jesus Christ the 
sovereign Lord of all things, has his seat in the Pope, not merely 
because he is Pontiff, but also because he is King of Kings.” 
“ All the decrees of the Pope are divine, immutable, eternal.” He 
8o connects the Pope with Christ that he addresses them together 
with the words, “I believe in thee, I worship thee!” He writes, 
“The Pope is Jesus Christ himself; every right becomes extinct 
in the presence of his.” Probably no one man under the Pope 
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did more than this Pius-worshipper, to determine the issues of the 
Council which assembled three years later. 

Rome has great power, as Prof. Friedrich shows, in falsifying 
ancient documents, and manipulating catechisms and theological 
treatises that have long been standards within the Church, 
Modern history is not all in her keeping and under her control. 
One great service which the Old Catholics, like Profs, Friedrich, 
Von Schulte, Michelis and others, are rendering the truth, is that 
of gathering out from the ancient literature of the Church, and 
bringing into living connection with recent and passing events, 
that which if Rome had its way would so soon be denied or ex- 
punged. Rome’s war was years ago avowed to be with Galli- 
canism, Revolution, and Protestantism. The first exists only in 
history. With the other two its struggle is still going on. 


Proressor Bowen’s Mopern Puitosopny* is by no means 
his first contribution to our philosophical literature. Not a few 
remember with gratitude the benefits which they derived from 
the able criticisms upon Kant, Fichte, and others which he 
published many years ago, and which when collected in a volume 
under the title of Bowen’s Essays were to many the most readily 
accessible and most intelligible statements and criticisms in re- 
spect to the German Philosophers and the German Philosophy— 
then much talked of but little understood. His able Lowell Lee- 
tures, and his very acute and comprehensive 7reatise upon Logic, 
were each in their turn valuable additions to our somewhat 
scanty stock of first-class treatises. His Modern Philosophy, 
however, surpasses his previous writings in interest and import- 
ance. It does not profess to be a complete history but rather a 
sufficiently ample account and a reasonably detailed criticism of 
the prominent doctrines of the more significant of the continental 
writers between Descartes and Hartmann. Those more familiarly 
known to English readers, as Locke, Reid, and Hamilton, are left 
without a notice. The author writes to meet a definite aim and 
with a wise adaptation to its realization. His aim is to state the 
distinctive features of the system taught by each of the leading 
writers referred to, so far as they are interesting to a modern 
thinker, and to criticise their opinions so far as they bear upon 
modern ethics, politics, and theology; in short to write a quasi 

* Modern Philosophy; from Descartes to Schopenhauer and Hartmann. By 
Francis Bowen, A.M., Alford Professor of Natural Religion and Moral Philos- 
ophy in Harvard College. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1877. 
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popular though not an unlearned exposition of the movements and 
results of modern speculative thinking. First of all he aims to 
be clear and exact. Next he does not spare illustrations or 
examples. He is also boldly and unsparingly critical. He seru- 
tinizes with the utmost freedom and fulness the opinions which 
he does not accept, and expresses his hearty and outspoken dis- 
sent whenever he thinks there is occasion. These features impart 
to the treatise a spirit and life not discoverable in the majority of 
philosophical treatises and histories of philosophy. Some readers of 
a severer temperament may think that the author’s outspoken and 
even homespun utterances do not always comport with the calm 
dignity and the even-handed candor which become a philosophical 
critic. The majority of readers, we are confident, will be slow to 
regard this feature as a fault. Many will consider it a positive 
merit, forasmuch as it takes the work out of the rank of bloodless 
and ghost-like spectres and lifts it into the company of living and 
breathing men. We are by no means certain that the desire to 
be intelligible and pithy does not now and then lead the critic to 
read the meaning of his author through his own colored spectacles, 
and hence to judge of his opinions with excessive severity or 
contempt, simply because he does not interpret his writer by the 
writer’s own definitions or does not translate his thoughts with 
a strict reference to his own nomenclature. Every writer whose 
speculations deserve to be noticed at all, may claim the liberty 
to furnish and define his own conceptions and to express his 
thoughts in his own terminology. If his critics cannot under- 
stand him they are at liberty to say so. If they understand his 
positions but do not assent to them, they ought to give their 
reasons for dissent. Every writer who fails in the courage or topic 
of his own fundamental principles is certainly open to criticism. 
But if he is true to his own definitions and axioms, his logical 
consistency deserves always to be respected, even when it leads 
him to the most offensive extremes in inference or conclusion, 
and perhaps the more whenever this adherence is rigid and con- 
sistent. We feel no objection to the application of the reductis 
ad absurdum, whether this argument rests upon the practical or 
speculative absurdity of the conclusions to which either definitions 
or premises conduct the logical reasoner. But we would accord to 
every philosophical writer the largest liberty in making himself 
either unintelligible or paradoxical which he may choose to exer- 
cise. We are not certain that Professor Bowen always does this, 
VOL. I. 19 
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but we are always sure that he designs to be just and truthful. 
We are equally confident that his long, laborious and most use- 
ful life has been spent in a search after philosophic truth. We 
did not need to be assured that his continued and patient re- 
searches have strengthened his faith in “the being of one personal 
God, the Creator and Governor of the world, and of one Lord 
Jesus Christ, in whom ‘ dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.’ ” 


Proressor Suretps’ Finat ParLosopny * is most attractive 
in its paper, type and binding. The subject matter also is most 
momentous. No theme at present occupies the attention of 
thoughtful minds more absorbingly than the harmony which has 
so long been waited and longed for between Science and Religion. 
When this harmony shall have been established on grounds that 
are truly rational, in every point where a conflict has existed, 
then the final philosophy will be perfected. The writer of this 
volume has with unsparing pains and minute ‘analysis recorded 
the history of the conflict between these two forces from the Pre- 
Christian centuries to the present time, under the following divis- 
ions or titles, viz: Early conflicts and alliances between Science 
and Religion; Modern Antagonism between Science and Religion ; 
Modern Indifferentism, Modern Eclecticism, and Modern Scepti- 
cism—between the same. This historical survey constitutes the 
first and somewhat larger half of the volume. The second Part 
essays the Philosophical Theory of the harmony of Science and 
teligion, under the following titles: The Umpirage of Philosophy 
between Science and Religion; the Positive Philosophy, or The- 
ory of Nescience as ignoring Revelation; The Absolute Philos- 
ophy, or Theory of Omniscience as superseding Revelation ; The 
Final Philosophy, or Theory of Perfectible Science as concurring 
with Revelation; Philosophia Ultima; Project of the Perfected 
Sciences and Arts. 

The historical portion of this work gives abundant evidence of 
careful and painstaking reading, which has suffered few or any 
writers to escape examination or notice. It is unfortunate how- 
ever that the extent of this reading has excluded the possibility 
of any extended statement of the contents even of the more im- 

* The Final Philosophy, or System of Perfectible ‘Knowledge issuing from the 
Harmony of Science and Religion. By CHARLES WooprRurF Saiexps, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Princeton College, Member of the American Philosophical Society. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1877. 
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portant works, and has in a sense compelled the author to dispose 
of the great and the small, the significant and the insignificant of 
writers and opinions, both by giving a sentence or a part of a sen- 
tence to each. While we are amazed at the sweep of his researches, 
and are literally dazed at the rapid procession of great writers who 
pass in review before our eyes, we miss and long for the order and 
perspective which a more critical and judicial treatment would 
have achieved. The delineations are often felicitous, the charac- 
terizations are usually striking, the contrasts are frequently effec- 
tive, but at che end of each of these brilliant chapters, the reader 
finds himself moved with a fresh impression of admiration, amount- 
ing almost to wonder at the learning of the student and the skill 
of the writer, rather than instructed and crowned by his reason- 
ings or the conclusions to which they lead. There is no fault in 
the choice or use of words. The language is select and the style 
is finished. Every word has been carefully weighed and every 
sentence has been laboriously finished. Indeed occasional repose 
from a somewhat strained and artificial movement would now and 
then be welcomed as a relief, and the eloquence and beauty which 
are unquestioned would be more attractive were they wrought upon 
a soberer ground of direct and simple speech. The philosophical 
views of the writer are such as in the main we accept, when we 
are certain we understand him, and we never fail to understand 
him, except as he obscures his meaning by rhetorical draperies or 
amplifications. The distinction which he makes between Philos- 
ophy as related to Science and Theology, is important and true, 
though by no means original. But we could wish that he had 
defined his conceptions of the two more sharply than he has ven- 
tured to do, and had shown in greater detail, and with a more 
exact precision why and how far Philosophy enters into both. 
His criticisms of the leading Irreligious Philosophies of modern 
times, are always able. We wish only they were’ more exact, 
pointed, and compact. To his view of the Final Philosophy which 
is to adjust the conflict between Science and Revelation, and to 
his project of the Perfected Sciences and Arts, we must take excep- 
tion that each is set forth as a piwm desiderium, which floats before 
a man of an elevated imagination rather than as a definite intellec- 
tual ideal—to the realization of which in all its parts definite 
means may be devised. Our fear is that some of the depths to 
which we have adverted may obscure the many excellences with 
which this heavily stored volume is enriched, It is certainly a 
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*volume which very few men in this country could have prepared. 

The learning and taste on the one hand and the independence and 
justice on the other which are exemplified on every page merit 
the highest praise. 


Proressor Kent on Tuetsm.*—Professor Kent’s admirable vol- 
ume on the Philosophy of History—the first volume of a more 
extended work—has prepared many readers to welcome a discus- 
sion from his pen on the fundamental truth of religion. Nor will 
the expectations of any considerate reader be disappointed, who 
takes in hand this collecton of lectures, a special edition of which 
Scribner & Co. have imported into this country. A calm, philo- 
sophical tone, a religious earnestness, which, however, is not suf- 
fered to usurp the function of argument, clearness of statement, 
closeness of reasoning, and a thorough consideration of the cur- 
rent objections to the doctrines of Natural Religion, are among 
the undgniable merits of the work before us. In the sixth chapter, 
Professor Kent directly considers the principle of causality: 
“ Whatever has begun to be, must have had an antecedent, or 
ground, or cause which accounts for it.” ‘So much can be said on 
any theory of the nature of causation. That cause must be suffi- 
cient, as well as efficient, “however vague may be our knowl- 
edge of efficiency or sufficiency. Every new existence, every 
event, must have had a cause. But is the universe a begun exist- 
ence? This is the question. The progress of science is constantly 
showing that everything that presents itself to the senses had a 
beginning. The universe, all must admit, is, to a great extent, an 
effect. Experience shows nothing which can be called even appar- 
ently immutable. Secondly, if matter were to be held to be 
eternal, still, Eternal Intelligence is required to account for the 
order of the world. The millions of atoms did not take counsel 
together. There was a presiding Mind. We must assume, then, 
an Eternal Mind; and the law of parsimony of causes forbids the 
belief in any other eternal being, unless we are driven to such a 
belief. Thirdly, any plausible conception of matter leads to the 
conclusion that even that is an event, or an effect. The exact 
quality of each molecule, as Sir John Herschell has said, gives to 
it the character of a manufactured article, and precludes the idea 
that it is eternal and self-existent. Some of the ablest Physicists 

* Theism: being the Baird Lecture for 1876. By Ropert Kent, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. Blackwood & Sorxs, 
Edinburgh. Scribner & Co.. New York. 1877. 
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held that a perfectly scientific proof has been found of the posi- 
tion that the universe had a beginning in time. 

The foregoing meagre sketch of a portion of one chapter will 
convey some idea of the style of argument which is pursued in 
this excellent treatise. 


Farrn and Puttosopuy: Pror. H. B. Srra’s Discourses 
anp Essays.*—We take up this volume with a renewed sense of 
the loss which the country, and the cause of good letters and 
religion everywhere, has sustained in the death of Henry B. 
Smith. Of the personal bereavement which all who had the 
privilege of a near acquaintance with him have experienced, we 
cannot here speak. His life-long friend, Dr. Prentiss, in the 
admirable Introduction to the work before us, has presented in a 
few felicitous touches, a satisfactory sketch of the character of 
this gifted, laborious, acute, accomplished, genial scholar, in 
whom learning and religion met in a happy alliance. After tak- 
ing the usual collegiate and theological course in this country, 
Professor Smith spent several years in Germany, in the study of 
Philosophy and Theology. He was a Pastor for a short time, 
then Professor of Metaphysics at Amherst, and in 1850 accepted 
the chair of Church History in the Union Theological Seminary, 
from which he was subsequently transferred to the chair of 
Dogmatic Theology. Eminent as a general scholar, with a catholic 
literary taste which led to his making generous acquisitions in vari- 
ous directions, his power was chiefly exerted in the departments of 
Philosophy and Philosophical Theology, and in Church History, 
in which he was equally able and equally distinguished. This 
noble volume, which is packed full of instructive and inspiring 
thought, is a most appropriate monument to the talents and 
moral worth of its author. It shows how he was at once con- 
servative and liberal-minded, with a deep appreciation of the past, 
which moved him to stand, when he could, in the old paths, 
but with an open eye towards the future, and a hospitable feel- 
ing with reference to new ideas and new discoveries. 

The papers in this volume bear the following titles: The Rela- 
tions of Faith and Philosophy ; Nature and Worth of the Science 
of Church History; the Reformed Churches of Europe and 
America in relation to General Church History; The Idea of 

* Faith and Philosophy : Discourses and Essays, by Henry B. Surru, D.D., LL.D. 


Edited with an Introductory Notice, by George L. Prentiss. D.D., Professor in 
the Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1877. 
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Christian Theology as a System; The New Latitudinarianism of 
England; The Theological System of Emmons ; Christian Union 
and Ecclesiastical Reunion; Sir William Hamilton’s Theory of 
Knowledge ; Draper’s Intellectual Development of Europe ; Whe- 
don on the Will; Renan’s Life of Jesus; The New Faith of 
Strauss. 


Proressor Suepp’s THEOLOGICAL Essays.*—Most of the Essays 
in this volume appeared in a volume which was issued more than 
twenty years ago.’ That there is a call for their republication is a 
proof, when the grave character of the themes is considered, of 
their substantial merit. Dr. Johnson said of a certain literary 
production, “It has not wit enough to make it keep,”—adding, 
however, a paraphrase of this blunt verdict, in the more proper 
Johnsonian dialect: “It has not vitality enough to preserve it 
from putrefaction.” Professor Shedd’s Essays have practically 
vindicated themselves against this reproach. They bear traces, 
on every page, not only of a mind disciplined to close thinking, 
and at home in the abstractions of philosophy and theology, but 
versed also in the noblest works of literature, and equally able to 
appreciate the creations of art and imagination. The terseness 
and vigor of the style are well mated to the character of the 
thought. To a thoughtful reader, these pages are never dull. 
There is no surplus matter, no useless ornament. The discussions 
are carried forward with manly earnestness, from beginning to 
end. The Author’s Essay on the Philosophy of History is here 
reproduced, but in a materially altered form and under a new title. 
The doctrine of Evolution is presented in a form to guard against 
a Pantheistic conception. 

Professor Shedd is a Realist in Philosophy. Anselm would 
have cordially shaken hands with him. We do not think that 
with all the author’s ingenuity, the theory of a real participation 
in Adam’s sin is shown to be consistent with personal responsi- 
bility; nor is the objection met that, on the assumption that 
human nature, conceived of as one and single in Adam, was distrib- 
uted to the members of the race, a materialistic view of that 
nature is involved. If the whole of human nature is in each indi- 
vidual, why is not each responsible for the sins of all? If not 
the whole, how can a spiritual essence be divided? Nor do we 


* Theological Essays. By Witiam G. T. SHepp, D.D., Professor in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1877. 
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think the author successful in his theory that the Atonement sat- 
isfies distributive justice. He does not make out a case of suum 
cuigue. He has to admit substitution, and so bring in a weak 
link that breaks the whole chain. The union of the believer to 
Christ is not a metapbysical union, not an identification. 

These differences of opinion do not detract from our high esti- 
mate of the solid merit of these Essays. They bring credit to 
American theology. 
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